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THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 

The accompanying portrait, drawn for us by Mr. Hill, 
from a photograph by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case, 
presents an excellent likeness of the young poet-artist, 
whose name heads this article, and who deservedly holds 
a high rank both in literatare and art. Mr. Read was born 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, March 12, 1822. The 
death of his father caused a separation of the family, and 
at an early age young Read went to the western country. 
Here, at different times, he travelled very extensively, and 
obtained that familiarity with nature which enabled in 
after to re-produce her features in songs that have 
won the admiration of lovers of true poetry on both sides 
of the Atlantic, In 1839, we find him an art-student in 
the atelier of Clevenger the sculptor, at Cincinnati, where 
his fondness and aptitude for art were first developed. His 
earliest productions in painting, for that was the branch 
which his taste led him to cultivate, were full of the fairest 

ise, and attracted the attention of many connoisseurs 

in art, and procured him orders for portraits from many 
eminent men, a’ others the late President Harrison. 
Making his way to Atlantic sea-board, with some spec- 
imens of his professional skill, after a few months’ sojourn 
in New York, in 1841, he removed to Boston, and opened 
a stadio in this city. His fine coloring and drawing of the 
head soow attracted attention to y 
whose patronage was indeed worth having, engaged his 
time and employed his pencil. Among the artists, whdse 
favorable opinion and valuable counsel he secured, was 
Washington Allston, then drawing near the end of a life 
too early closed. An ideal head of “‘ Genevieve,” well re- 
membered by our art-loving citizens, was one of the pro- 
ductions of this period, and here, in 1842, Read made his 
first attempts at poetical ——— They were short 
lyrics, and first published in Boston Courier in 1843. 
continued his contributions in 1844. Most of these 
pieces were afterwards collected in an edition of his poems 
published in this city in 1847, and are still popular favor- 
ites. Rarely has a poetical débutant shown such a mastery 
of the lyre. Mr. Read drew his earliest inspiration from 
familiar themes and incidents. Pastoral lenleenpes, little 
wayside dramas, the song of a street-singer, a summer 
shower, that the unthinking would pass by as triv- 
ialities, him inspiration, and were transmuted into 
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music that still finds an echo in our hearts. In 1846, Mr. 
Read removed to Philadelphia, where he met with brilliant 
success, both as an artist and a poet. He painted a large 
number of persons during his stay in Philadelphia, which 
lasted till the year 1850, and he yet found time to write 
many exquisite poems. In 1850, he sailed for Europe, and 
some time both in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent. In England, his poems attracted great attention, 
the most eminent critical authorities according them a high 
rank among the literary productions of America. In 1852, 
Mr. Read returned to the United States, and passed the 
following winter in Cincinnati. In 1853, he a second time 
sailed for Europe, now accompanied by his family, and es- 
tablished himself in Florence, where he was surrounded by 
all that could render life agreeable—pleasant friends and 
associates, the noblest works of art, and a nature beautiful 
and full of inspiration. But this scene of felicity was sud- 
denly changed for him in the summer of the last year. A 
revailing epidemic, which swept off thousands of the in- 
ote of Florence, proved 1 to his wife and daugh- 
ter, and left him a mourner in a strange land. In his 
latest production, the ‘‘ House by the. Sea,” we may trace 
certain influences of this sad domestic bereavement. We 
have alluded to his first publication. His subsequent ones 
were “ Lays and Ballads,” Philadelphia, 1848, an illustrat- 
ed edition of poems in 1853, the “ New Pastoral,” 1855, 
written in Italy, and his recent work, ‘‘ House by the Sea,” 
also composed in Italy, at the Baths of Lueca. Mr. Read 
was fortunate in his publishers, Messrs. Parry & McMillan, 
liberal and appreciative men. He returned to this country 
at the close of the past year, and is now again on the eve of 
his departure for Florence. He has brought with him his 
picture of the ‘“ Lost Pleiad,” which we have heard com- 
mended in the warmest terms by those whose opinion on 
matters of art is really worth having. The longest and 
most ambitious of Mr. Read’s poetical performances, is the 
“ New Pastoral,” a poem in thirty-seven books, and writ- 
ten—like Thomson's “ Seasons,” to which it bears a 
slight resemblance in tone—in blank verse. Its scene lies 
in the loveliest rural regions of Pennsylvania, which, 
and the rustic life and fortunes of its simple-hearted in- 
habitants are depicted with exquisite grace and fidelity to 
nature. It has added greatly to his previously brilliant 
reputation. 
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WHITE HARD: 


THE NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER 


Rallying again for his purpose, Simon Lobois at length raised 
his eyes from the floor, and looking directly at Louise : 

“It is strange,” he said, “and I have often said so since. But 
I can see in it only the opportunity of pressing my claim to your 
heart and hand now with more hopes of success. I must ask you 
now if you will accept the heart and hand I offer you?” 

“ Simon Lobois, you know I cannot do it,” uttered Louise, in a 
firm, frank tone. 

“ Mind, Louise! I ask you now kindly to be mine. I confess 
to you my deep, abiding love, and I assure you that my heart can- 
not withstand the shock of losing you. Since the moment on 
which I rescued you from the savages, I have cherished the fond 
hope as the very centre of my life. You will not blast my hopes 
now.” 

“Surely, my cousin, you cannot accuse me of blasting your 
hopes,” returned Louise, still calm and collected. “ After what I 
told you during our former conference, you should not have cher- 
ished any such hopes. Why, I shall more than ever think your 
head is turned. But I trust you are not now in earnest ?” 

“‘ By the saints, I am, mademoiselle! and you shall find it so 
to your cost if you presume to foist ridicule upon me any more !” 

“ How ?” uttered Louise, with a start. “ Are you angry, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“T shall be if you do not keep your tongue within better bounds. 
By heavens, I am not to be trifled with now, for I am master here ! 
So you had better bear that in mind.” 

“ But, cousin mine, surely I cannot become your wife!” 

*‘ Beware, Louise! I ask you kindly now. I confess my love 
and I beg of you to accept it.” 

“* A husband’s love from you I never can accept, Simon.” 

“ Think carefully ere you speak.” 

“But what mean you? I have thought carefully, and have 
equally as candidly told you that yours I can never be. Now, 
what more can you ask ?” 

“I shall ask but little more,” returned Simon, through his set 
teeth. “Iam now in a position to command !” 

“ Speak plainly, monsieur.” 

“ Then, plainly—you must be my wife!” 

“ But I shall simply apply to the governor.” 

“That will help you none, for Perier is my friend, and has 
pledged me his assistance.” 

“« But he will listen to the prayer of a helpless girl.” 

“Not when that prayer is prejudicial to the interest of his 
friend. He is anxious that all the marriageable females should be 
married as soon as possible. In short, my dear cousin, he has 
pledged me his word as a man, and as an officer, that you shall be 
my wife. Now what say you?” 

“IT should certainly say that he was a great scoundrel,” return- 
ed Louise, regarding her companion with a fixed look. 

“ You are cool, mademoiselle !” 

“Because I do not believe that you can be in earnest, mon- 
sieur.” 

“‘ By the sacred hopes of my salvation, Lam in earnest, Louise! 
and, moreover, you go not from this place until you are my wife! 
Do you understand that ?” 

“ If—if—I thought you could mean it, Simon, I should begin 
to be alarmed,” said the maiden, in a tone that would seem to 
indicate that she did not really credit the statement she had heard. 

“I do mean it!” he replied, slowly and meaningly. 

“ Simon Lobois, look me in the eye, and assure me solemnly 
that you mean what you have said.” Louise spoke this in an 
earnest, eager tone, with her hands clasped and half raised towards 
her dark cousin, and her lips firmly compressed. 

It was some moments before Lobois replied. There was some- 
thing in the deep blue eye that was fixed so earnestly upon him, 
and in the calm, earnest features that met his gaze, that moved 
him more than he had counted upon. But then he was not the 
man to break down now. He was not the man to give up the 
fruition of a hope that he had cherished with his very life for 

. He was playing for a golden stake of immense value, and 
now that he held the leading hand, he meant to use it promptly, 
and without compromise of any kind. 

“ Louise St. Julien,” he at length replied, “as sure as there is 
a heaven above, I mean just what I have said. You go not from 
this house until you are my wife! From this purpose I will not 
swerve, so help me fate!” 

Louise gazed upon him a few moments in blank surprise. At 
first she seemed hardly willing ‘to eredit the evidence of her own 
senses. Next a strange light broke@yer her fair features, and ina 

peculiar tone she said : 

« Is wah gon here Go of all 
others, to find me.” 

Ab—how ?” 

“ And that you should have found me just as you did.” 

“ Leuise—” 


“Very strange that the Indians should have stopped just where 
they did.” 

“You are facetions, madémdiselle.”” 

“Tt is a strange piece of business, monsicur. But then there 
is a wonderful providence in it, so that it is not so strange, after 
all.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you may carry your badinage too far.” 

Badinage, monsieur ?” 

“ Ay—badinage. I do not like it. I perfectly understand now 
the drift of your flings, but I did not at first. You will be more 
circumspect in your language, or you may be corrected.” 

A quick flush passed over the girl’s face, and her lip quivered. 
A moment the thought of spurning the wretch was present with 
her, but the thought, most probably, of her defenceless position 
kept her tongue under guard. 

“Simon,” she murmured, after a while of silence, ‘ you will 
not be so cruel ?” 

“ And is it cruel to want a beautiful girl, whom one loves, for a 
wife 

“ But what can you want with a wife who can never love you 
in return ?”’ 

*‘T’ll teach you to love me.” 

“ As well might you teach me to love the great crocodile I saw 
the soldiers playing with in the street this morning.” 

“Then, by heavens, I’ll teach you to fear me!” 

** You’ve done that already, monsieur.”’ 

“So much the better then; you’ll mind me the quicker.” 

“ But why—why should you do this thing ?” 

*‘T’ll tell you,” spoke Simon, turning with sudden emphasis 
upon the girl—for there was more emphasis in the movement than 
in the words. ‘“ There is no need that I should pretend to deceive 
you, nor could I, probably, if I tried. For many years I have had 
the charge of your father’s books and business. You know he is 
wealthy—more wealthy than any other ten men in the colony. 
When he came here into this joy-forsaken wilderness, I came with 
him to help him. The thought came to me, as I beheld your 
mind expanding under my care, that at some future day I might 
possess your heart and hand, and thus the half of your father’s 
fortune would be mine. So I strove to make you all I could, and 
the property I multiplied as fast as possible. The wealth has 
grown in bulk under my care, and now I am not ready to give all 
up. Iam not willing to see the hopes of a lifetime blasted just 
from the mere whim of a capricious girl.” 

“ But do you think my father will allow his property to fall into 
your hands when he knows that I married you from absolute com- 
pulsion ?” asked the fair girl, earnestly. 

“‘ He cannot well help it. He cannot cut me off without cut- 
ting you off, too; and I know him too well to fear that he will 
spit out his venom on me, when by so doing he must inevitably 
reduce you to the same level.” 

** But he will demand a dissolution of the union between us.” 

“Ha! he cannot gain it if he does. I am prepared there, and 
I know the ground on which I stand. The king has empowered 
the company to frame domestic regulations to meet the wants of 
the colony, and they have already passed a resolution that every 


- sane, sound girl, of seventeen years or upwards, shall marry, if 


proposal is made from a respectable source.” 


“ Ay—but the payment of a hundred livres can remove the 


obligation.” 

“So it can. But no power can annul the tie.” 

“Then mark me, Simon Lobois! I will bid my father that he 
let me live in penury and want, for, as your wife, my sorrow will 
have reached its climax ; so you shall not thus gain the gold you 
covet.” 

“ And mark me, Louise St. Julien! While your father with- 
holds the half of his fortune from you, I will reduce you to such 
suffering as shall force me to bind you to prevent you from taking 
your own life to end your tortures! Now threaten on, for, by the 
host of angels, with the archangel at their head, I can threaten as 
well as you!” 

A few moments of silence ensued, and then Simon said, in a 
softer tone : 

“ But let us drop this profitless confab. You will consider of 
this, and I know you will calmly settle down into a state of rea- 
sonable acquiescence. Now give me a direct answer. Will you 
become my wife without any further act of compulsion ?” 

“ T should judge you had heard enough to know my mind.” 
“But I would know if I must compel you. Mind, now! 
resolution is fixed. I have counted the cost, and am resolved 
upon the throw. When we return, you may tell your father, if 
you please, that I compelled you to become my wife, but I shall 
not care. He cannot take you from me after the holy church has 
bound you to me, and if he seeks otherwise to harm me, he will 
only heap suffering upon the head of his own child. Your father 

gave me permission to seek your hand.” 

“T do not believe it, Simon.” 

“T care not for your belief. That he told me so is true, and 
now I have sought you. Will you be my wife?” 

* Never !” 

“ We shall see !” 

And with this, the wretch strode from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FOUL PLOTTER MAKES A MOST DECIDED MOVE. 


Ir was nearly dark when Simon Lobois left his captive—for the 
fact could no longer be concealed that such Louise in truth was,— 
and the poor girl waited in vain for the coming of her supper. 
She waited until near ten o’clock, and then she retired without it. 
Some time during the night (she eould not tell at what houfilt 
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was, for she knew not how long she had slept), she was startled 
from an uneasy, dreamy slumber by hearing a heavy*tréad in her 
room, atid ere she could see what caused the noise, she was seized 
and lifted from the bed. Then she looked around, and found two 
stout, dark-faced men by her sitle. 

“Come, sweet,” uttered oneof them, “hurry on your clothes 
as soon as possible, for we ate in a hurry.” 

In a gasping voice, Louise asked what was wanted. 

£‘ Never mind—only get ready to follow us as soon as possible, 
We'll find better quarters than this for ye.” 

“But—” 

“O—come—if ye don’t choose to fix up, we'll take yo as ye 
are, for we’re in a hurry.” 

Louise asked no more questions, but quickly putting on her 
gown and scarf, and drawing the latter over her head, she an- 
nounced her readiness to accompany them. One of them took 
her by the arm, while the other, who held the lantern, went on in 
advance. They descended the stairs to the street, and having 
passed the distance of two squares, they stopped in front of a 
gloomy-looking building, with one small door on the street, but 
no window. ‘This door was opened, and the girl led in. Straight 
on she went throngh a long narrow passage, a distance of over a 
hundred feet, and then she was stopped before a door not more 
than two feet wide, formed of three pieces of solid hewn timber 
bolted together with iron. This was opened, and Louise was 
pushed in, and the door closed upon her. She listened until she 
could hear the sound of her conductors’ footsteps no more, and 
then she searched around for some place in which to lie down, or, 
at least, upon which she could sit down. At length she found a 
low pallet with some bedding upon it, and on this she rested. 

She slept some, for she was astonished when she opened her 
eyes and found a stream of sunlight struggling into the place. 
She looked up and found that there was a small aperture near the 
top of the wall, about a foot square, but she could not look out 
from it, it being too high for her to reach. The room was small, 
with walls of hewn timber, and evidently built for a prison. 
Louise knew how easily money could hire official assistance in the 
colony, and hence she wondered not that Lobois had been able to 
obtain the use of this place. 

The forenoon passed slowly away, and noon came. Hunger 
and thirst began to afflict the helpless prisoner, and the hands 
were oftener clasped in silent supplication. At length, towards 
the middle of the afternoon, the door of the cell was opened, and 
Simon Lobois entered. 

“Simon,” uttered the prisoner, ‘‘ what means this?” 

“Can you not guess ?” was his calm reply. 

“Do you mean this as a means of forcing me to marriage 9” 

“You've hit it.” 

Louise sank down upon the pallet, and clasped her hands. 

“T cannot stand this,” she said. 

“Then become my wife.” 

“Is that the only alternative ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ And in no other way can I get clear of this place ?” 

“Tn no other.” 

“Bring me water.” 

“* Will you be mine ?” 

‘*T will allow the marriage to be solemnized.” 

“And you will go before the priest and be legally married to 
me?” 

“Twill!” 

Simon Lobois started with demoniac, selfish joy. 

“You shall have food and water now !”’ he cried. ‘“ And you 
shall have a faithful, loving husband. O, Louise, you~” 

“ But I am famishing now, Simon.” 

Away flew the man, and in a short time he returned with some 
cold milk and bread. This was just the food for the poor girl, 
and she ate and drank greedily. 

“ You take it more calmly than I had expected, Louise,” Simon 
said, as he gazed inquiringly into her calm, pale face. 

“If I am calm, monsieur, it is not because Iam happy. I find 
myself in your power, and I have assured myself that I am power- 
less to escape you. I have reflected and pondered deeply upon 
this, and now that my mind is made up, I am not the woman, or 
the girl, to make myself uselessly miserable. But, monsieur, you 
do not see my heart; you do not see the utter wreck you have 
made there. A deep, dark sorrow, such as the soul utterly 
crushed, and the heart all broken, can only know, is mine. If 
you can be happy in knowing the work you have thus wrought, I 
shall not envy you. J can look with hope to the life of the eman- 
cipated spirit ; you know best whether you can do the same.” 

There was a deep, touching pathos in this speech that moved 
the hard-hearted man more than he dared acknowledge, even to 
himself, and he tried to banish the emotion. 

“Pooh !” he uttered. “There is no need of your #peaking 5°, 
for you shell bees: happy as a:primeses. I will always:love you— 
always be faithful.” 

A look of utter contempt stole over the fair girl’s face as she 
gazed into'the evil features of the bad man, for she knew how 
hollow all his pretensions were ; and she knew mow, too, what 
wicked means he had used to bring her within: his power. 

“Simon Lobois,” she said, in @ freezing tone, “spare me from 
your professions of love, for they only add to my misery. Now 
answer me a solemn.question: Wohere is my brother?” 

“ Your brother?” Simon uttered, ‘starting in spite of himself. 
“ What should I know: of him 

“ But do you not know of tim ?the-aiileed, looking him stead- 
ily in the eye. 

“Ido not.” ‘But ‘he ‘trembled -whille the epdke ; he could not 
help it. 
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“ Bat you know he was seized by the Indians on the same night 
that I was.” 

“ How should I know ?”’ 

“Simon, it is strange that you have never once asked me con- 
cerning the event of my abduction !”” 

« [—I—a—have had enough to think of without that. My love 
for you has engrossed my every thought, and claimed my whole 
attention.” 

“Then you know nothing of him ?” 

«J—I—why, how on earth should I?” 

“Never mind. If you do not, then that is enough. Now, 
appoint the time for the wedding when you will.” 

“Jt shall be this very day.” 

“ As you will. If it must be so, I care not for time. Hence- 
forth all times are alike to me.” 

“ Ay, sweet Louise, all of joy.” 

“ Yes—such joy as the lost child feels in the deep wood ; such 
joy as the poor orphan feels when she stands by the cold corse of 
her dead parents !” 

“Nonsense! But come; you shall find better quarters than 
these.” 

So Simon Lobois led his promised bride forth from the prison- 
house back to the dwelling from whence she had been taken on 
the previous night, and then he went out to hunt up some more 
fitting garb for her to wear. He went to the governor, and:there 
he succeeded in purchasing a suitable habit. It was a dress made 
after the fashion of the times, of pale bine silk with scarlet facings, 
and worked with silver lace and thread. It belonged originally to 
one of Perier’s daughters, but she had never yet worn it, it having 
been made for her wedding-dress, and her lover dying on the eve 
of marriage. 

The dress fitted Louise to a fault, and when thus prepared, she 
suffered herself to be led to the church, for Simon had determined 
that there should be no subsequent question about the legality of 
his marriage. When they entered the little, or, rather, the rude 
church, they found quite a number of people collected, and the 
aged priest was there in his robes. 

The poor girl’s head ached, and when she stood before the 
priest she trembled violently, and even Simon was startled when 
he saw how pale she looked. 

“ Go on,” she whispered. 
here, or I shall die !’”” 

The priest commenced the ceremony, and Simon answered the 
questions distinctly. Then the holy man turned to the bride, and 
he asked her the usual questions. She looked up, and in a faint, 
forced voice, she replied : ; 

“ To the best of my abilities I will do all this !’” 

What more could human law require? Even Simon was sar. 
prised, for he had feared she would hesitate. But he knew not 
how sick and faint she was, and that she might have answered 
thus promptly in order to hasten the ceremony, for she wanted 
fresh air. She had not told him of the headache she had had all 
day, nor of the pains she had experienced since noon, for she 
would not complain of bodily pain while the spirit lay groaning 
in heavy, cankering chains. 

But the ceremony was finished, and the nuptial tie had been 
formed, and the marriage was registered in the great parchment 
book of the clerk. The fee was paid, and then the bridegroom 
turned away. 

“In heaven’s name, my wife,” cried Simon, as they reached the 
open air, ‘what is the matter? What is it that thus affects you ?” 

“O, I am sick—sick as death!’ was the faint reply. ‘“ Hasten 
—hasten to our home, or I shall fail and sink by the wayside !’”” 


Simon saw that his companion spoke the trath, and with quick 
steps he hurried on, sometimes bearing his bride in his arms, and 
anon helping her to walk. At length they reached their dwelling, 
and Loppa was at once sent for the physician. The old man 
came, and at a glance he saw that his patient had a relapse of her 
fever, and this time he shook his head as he remarked : 

“We can’t drive it off this time, Monsieur Lobois. It is firmly 
seated, and must have its run. But the lady has a sound consti- 
tation, so you need apprehénd no danger. But she has not fol- 
lowed my directions, I am sare, or she would not thas have sunk. 
Has she had the nutritious food I ordered ?” 

Simon stammered out a reply to the effect that the negro woman 
might have neglected it. 

“And has she not been allowed to overload her stomach rp- 
cently *” resumed the physician. “She gives signs of it, and also 
of exposure.” 

He looked at Simon as he spoke, but that individual made no 
reply ; only after a while he asked how long it would be before 
the lady would be well. 

“That depends upon circumstances,” replied the docter. “She 
may be up in two weeks, but not before that time.” 

The physician dealt out his medicine, and having given diree- 
tions for the eare of his patient, he retired. Simon procured for 
his wife another attendant, so as to have two of them, and then 
he informed Louise that his business called him up the river. 

“To the chateau ?” asked she, faintly. 

“Yes. Iwas in hopes that you would have accompanied me, 
but that is now impossible. However, I must go, though I shall 
return as soon as possible.” 

“And what will you tell my father ?” 

“Simply that you are my wife. Of course I shall explain how 
Trescued you from the savages, and how, in return, I claimed 
your hand. But I have prepared the best of care for you during 
my absence, and you shall not want for anything. The physician 
Will be regular in his visite, and I hope to find you well when I 

The invalid betrayed no sorrow at the departure of her hasband, 


“O, go on, and let me out from 


nor did she exhibit any extended signs of deep affection at his 
adieu. She closed her eyes as he spoke the parting word, nor did 
she open them again until old Loppa came and whispered in her 
ear that her husband was gone. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A STROKE UPON THE HEART, AND ONE UPON THE HEAD. 

Ur and down the wide walk in the garden paced Brion St. 
Julien and Goupart St. Denis. The old man was pale and wan, 
and his steps were short and tremulous. The silvery streaks 
seemed to have multiplied themselves upon his head, and surely 
many a deep line of care was added to his brow. St. Denis looked 
not so pale, nor was his step tremulous, but a sorrowful look was 
upon his face, and in his dark, rich brown eye dwelt a melancholy 
light, such as could only come from a bruised and bleeding heart. 
His hands were folded upon his bosom ; his eyes bent upon the 
ground, while within his own stout arm was locked that of his 
companion. 

“ We can search no more,” said the marquis, in a broken voice. 
“They must either have been slain, or else borne away off to the 
far homes of the Chickasaws.” 

“ And do you think old Tony’s report can be relied upon?’ 
asked Goupart. 

“Yes. He says he is sure, and if he feels so, then it is so.” 

“ Then our only hope is in enlisting the whole French forco in 
our behalf, for these Chickasaws are a powerful, warlike people, 
and not easily overcome.” 

“ Ah, we cannot do that,” returned the marquis, sadly. ‘ The 
governor, Perier, is not a warm friend of mine. He had set his 
eyes upon this place before I bought it, and he meant to have 
gained it free of cost. He dares not show open hostility to me, 
but he would not help me.” 

“Then,” said Goupart, “I will myself go in search, even 
though I disguise myself in the outer semblance of the red man.” 

But the marquis shook his head dubiously at this. 

“No, no,” he said. “ You would only throw away your own 
life, and then I should be left all alone. I could not live, Gou- 
part, if you, too, were gone.” 

This was spoken in a sad, but earnest tone, and the appeal 
touched the young man’s heart. . 

“ Alas!” he murmured, while the big tears gathered in his eyes, 
“what of life is left to either of us now! I had just seen the 
opening of life’s promise—the budding of my soul’s great hope— 
when this drear midnight came!” 

For a while after this they walked on in silence. All search had 
been made that could be planned with reason, but in vain. Old 
Tony, who was quick of wit, and who had not forgotten the wild 
life of his youth, had followed the trail of the marauders a dis- 
tance of forty miles, and there he lost it upon a branch of the 
Tickfah. This trail led in a south-easterly direction, so the be- 
reaved ones had not a shadow of doubt that Louis and Louise 
had been taken to the distant homes of the Chickasaws. 

And all was gloom and sorrow in the household. The servants 
and the slaves had wept freely over the sad loss, and the unhappy 
father knew that he had the sympathy of all. 

The day was drawing near to its close, when one of the female 
domestics rushed into the sitting-room and announced that Simon 
Lobois was coming. Both the marquis and St. Denis started to 
their feet, and gazed upon each other earnestly» 

“O,” uttered the old man, ‘‘I wish I knew that Simon was in- 
nocent of all crime in this.” The words were spoken with strong, 
sudden emotion, and showed that the speaker had been racked 
with dark doubts. 

“I would not say that he is guilty of all this,” returned Gou- 
part; “ but things rest most darkly against him. However, we 
can easily tell. His face is very apt to reveal the emotions of the 
inner man, and I feel assured he will betray himself. Let us wait 
and see if he inquires for the missing ones.” 

The marquis took a turn up and down the room to compose 
himself, and by the time he had done this, Simon’s footstep 
sounded in the hall, and in a moment more he entered. He moved 
quickly up to St. Julien and caught him by the hand. 

“ Ah, my good, kind father,” he wétered, “ I have been detained 
longer than I expected. But I am happy to find you well.” 

Then the black-hearted man turned to Goupart, and with a stiff, 
formal bow, he said : 

“ Monsieur St: Denis, I hope you are well.” 

Bat the noble youth spoke not in reply. He could not. He 
detected in Simon’s eye a look of triumph that was not to be mis- 
taken, and from that moment his suspicions were all alive again. 

“Bat I do not see Louis. Where is he?” asked Lobois, after 
he had taken a seat. 

The marquis gazed fixedly into the speaker’s eye, but he could 
detect nothing there out of the way. 

“ Louis is—is—gone!”’ the old man uttered. 

“How? Have you not found him yet ?” 

“Then you knew he was gone ?” said the marquis, with a quick 
glance of fear. 

“ Yes—I knew that both your children were gone from here.” 

“How ?” the old man asked. 

“ Louise herself has told me the story,” was the calm response. 

Both the old man and the young started to their feet. 

Zouise! Louise told you?” gasped Goupart. 

“Yes, monsieur,” returned Simon, gazing upon the youth with 
a look of malignant triumph. “I had the good fortune to rescue 
the loved damsel from the hands of the Indians.” 

At this juncture the marquis sank back to his seat, and don. 
part followed his example. 

“ And where is she now ?” the stricken parent asked, in a whisf@F. 


“ She is at New Orleans. I should have brought her with me, 
but the state of her health would not permit. She has a fever; 
but you need not fear, for I have left the best of care for her.” 

“ But how—where—did you find her?” 

“Tt was most strange,” answered Simon, assuming a devout 
look. ‘ While in New Orleans, I heard that a small party of 
Chickasaws were on their way towards Lake Pontchartrain with a 
white girl as a prisoner. It was a French runner—a half-breed, I 
think—who brought the intelligence. He said the party came 
from the north and west, and in a moment the fear struck me that 
it might be Louise. I knew, of course, that the red villains had 
been lurking about here ; and, moreover, I knew of no other point 
from whence they could have brought such a prisoner, short of the 
fort at Natchez, and I was sure they had not ventured there. The 
fear became so firmly fixed that I resolved to set out; so I en- 
gaged the services of one who knew the region round about the 
lake, and having hired some men who belonged toa ship then lying 
in the river, I obtained two small boats and set out. We crossed 
the lake, and landed as near as we could to the opening of the 
trail that I had been informed the Indians were upon. We 
mounted the bank, and almost the first thing that met my eye was 
the form of an Indian pacing up and down by the side of an open 
space in the woods. It was night, but the moon shone brightly. 
I knocked the sentinel down, and in a moment the whole party 
were upon their feet. At a little distance I saw the form of a 
female asleep upon the ground, and I feared that if I fired she 
might be harmed, for most of the Indians had guns. I demanded 
that the prisoner should be given up to me, but I had to use some 
heavy threats before they would yield. At length, however, upon 
my promise that I would not cause them to be molested further, 
they gave the prisoner up, and you can imagine my deep joy when 
I knew that I had saved Louise St. Julien.” 

For some moments there was silence in the room. Goupart, 
who was very pale, but whose lips were firmly compressed, was 
the first to break it. 

“ How long ago was it that you found the lady ?” he asked. 

“ About two weeks,” was the reply. 

“* And has she been sick ever since ?” 

“No. Ihad meant to bring her with me, but she was taken 
down with a fever on the very day before I started.” 

“St. Julien,” cried the youth, turning to the old man, “T will 
away at once and seek her, and as soon as she is able she shall be 
with you. I can reach New Orleans by the morning of the day 
after to morrow if I set out to-night. Tony shall go out with me. 
By my soul, I’ll not rest here another night!” 

A satanic smile dwelt upon Simon’s features as Goupart ceased 
speaking, and in a tone of the same nature, he said : 

“ You need not trouble yourself, Monsicur St. Denis. I assure 
you I should not have left Louise, had I not seen her in the care 
of those who Will be faithful. She has her own servants to attend 
her.” 

“ Her own servants !”’ uttered Goupart, changing color. 

“ Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“ But Goupart had better go down, Simon, and come home with 
her,” suggested the old man. 

“ Excuse me,” answered Lobois, “if I object to that. Mon- 
seiur St Denis is not just the man—I allude only to circumstan- 
ces, and not to his character as a man—that I should select as an 
escort for my wife!” 

Geupart St. Denis started half up from his seat, and then sank 
back like a man who has received a shot through the heart. His 
face was deadly pale, and his hands were clutched upon his knees. 

“Your wi—i—tfe!”’ gasped the old man, starting up and taking 
a step towards his nephew. 

“Yes, my dear father,” Lobois replied. “ I am the happy man. 
The sweet child has accepted mo as her husband. And why 
should she not? She owed her very life to me, and in gratitude 
she rewarded me with her hand.” 

“But not yet, Simon! You are not married!” 

“ Most assuredly we are.”’ 

“No, no; that is impossible! 
done—” 

“Hold, sir! We will have no argument about it. 
document that will satisfy you.” 

Thus speaking, Simon took a paper from his pocket, which he 
opened and handed to the marquis. It was a legal certificate—an 
attested copy of the record—bearing the seal and signature of the 
colonial clerk, and vouching for the legal marriage of Simon Lo- 
bois and Louise St. Julien. The old man read it, and then, with 
a deep groan, the paper fell from his hand. Quick as thought, 
Goupart pieked it up. The hope had flashed upon his mind that 
the document might be a forgery ; but as his eye rested upon it, 
the hope passed away, fur he knew it was a legal transcript of the 
record. The paper dropped from his hand, too, and he sank back 
into his chair. The thing had come with a thunder-crash upen 
him, and for the moment he was unable to speak. But one look 
into the face of Lobois started his heart to life again. 

“Why, really, gentlemen,” said Simon, after he had picked the 
paper up, “one would think there was something surprising in a 
simple marriage. And you, sir,” he added, turning to the mar- 
quis, “I should not suppose that you would wonder at this, espe- 
cially seeing that you yourself gave me permission to seek Louise 
for my wife.” 

“TI did not!” groaned the old man. “0, I never gave it!” 

“ By heavens, you did! You told me distinctly that I might 
ask Louise for her hand, and that if she consented, you should bid 
her follow her own choice.” 

“ But that was after you had fairly hunted me down with ques- 
tions—after I had refused to listen to you on the subject. But my 
child never freely gave her consent to this. She could not have 
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done so. O, Simon, you have forced her to this! You have—” 
But the poor man’s emotions were too powerful, and his speech 
failed him. A moment more he gazed into the villain’s dark fea- 
tures, and then he bowed his head and burst into tears. He sobbed 
as though his noble heart would break. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! you didn’t want me for a son-in-law, then,” the 
scoundrel uttered, in a coarse tone; “for,” he added, turning a 
defiant look upon Goupart, “you meant, no doubt, to have had a 
more beautiful husband for her,” 

“ You will be careful how you use your tongue in my presence,” 
spoke Goupart, in a hushed tone, the very breathing of which told 
that there was a smothering volcano near at hand. 

“ Ho—ho, monsieur !” the fellow replied ; “you hoped to stick 
your fingers into the old man’s gold-pots, eh? I understand the 
reason of your coming here very well. But rest assured you wont 
handle the money through the daughter’s pockets.” 

“Hush, Simon Lobois! I am moved now more deeply than 
I can bear, so be careful that you move me no more. It is enough 
that you have crushed this old man’s heart, and overturned his 
life-cup.” 

“ Ho—ho! thou art wondrous sensitive, Monsieur St. Denis. 
You have lost the prize,eh? I suppose if you had married the 
daughter, ’twould have been all right. But you’re a little behind 
the coach this time. However, if you remain here long enough, 
you shall see the bride.” 

“ Villain !” gasped the marquis, in a frantic tone. 
you had killed me ere you had done this thing !” 

“ But, heavens and earth, monsieur, what do you mean? If the 
girl chose to marry me, what can you object ?” 

“She did not choose so to do. O, she never consented to wed 
with such as you of her own free will.” 

“ Such as me!’’ hissed Lobois. ‘‘ And so you would spurn me 
now, eh? You have found a new flame in your dotage—have 
you? Monsieur St. Denis, I give you joy of the friend you have 
gained; but I can’t give you up the wife. You did it well, but 
I’m afraid you'll have to work some other way for a living now, 
unless, indeed, monsieur le marquis may take pity enough on you 
to give you a few crowns just to find you in bread and salt until 
you can get your eyes upon some other heiress !” 


“O, would 


This was spoken in a coarse, contemptuous, sneering manner, 
and during its delivery, Lobois had kept his eye fixed upon the 
youth with a look of fiendish exultation. Goupart was pale as 
death, and his hands were clenched. 

“Simon Lobois,”’ he whispered, “ beware how you taunt!” 

**O, don’t swell up, boy!” retorted the nephew, in the same 
taunting tone. 

A moment the proud youth gazed into the villain’s face, and 
had he followed the impulse of his first emotion, he would have 
struck him to the floor; but with a mighty effort he quelled the 
temptation, and then turned to the marquis. ° 

“ My old friend,” he said, “ if you say so, I will take some of 
your servants, and at once set off and bring your poor child home, 
and from her lips we shall—” 

“ Stop !’’ cried Simon, with a strangely burning eye. “I have 
a little too much care for the honor of my wife to allow you to 
have the charge of her, sick as she is!” 

Had ten thousand thunder-bolts at that moment crashed at his 
feet, Goupart St. Denis could not have moved more quickly. Not 
in all the language of all the worlti could words have been found 
more insulting. With one bound he was by the dastard’s side, 
and on the next instant he dealt him a blow upon the face that 
felled him to the floor like a log. 

“O, St. Julien, I could not help it! Forgive me!” 

“By my soul, Goupart, I do not blame you!” 

For some moments Lobois lay upon the floor like one dead, and 
the youth was beginning to fear that the blow might have been 
fatal, when the villain moved, and shortly afterwards he arose to 
his feet. He gazed a moment upon his enemy with a deadly look, 
and then, as he noticed that the blood was trickling down his face 
upon the floor, he turned towards the door. 

“ Goupart St. Denis, as sure as God lives, thou shalt answer for 
this!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DUEL. 


Tuar evening Brion St. Julien and Goupart conversed long 
and carnesily together. For some time the youth had entertained 
the thought of proceeding at once to New Orleans and seeking 
Louise, but finally he resolved to wait awhile, at least until he had 
had one more interview with Lobois. 

“That Lobois was the cause of her being abducted I have no 
longer any doubt,” said the marquis, after some remarks had been 
made upon the subject. 

“ How can there be a doubt?” returned Goupart. “ His story 
of the rescue of the poor girl is too improbable for belief, unless 
be had some understanding with the Indians.” 

“ But do you not think that he found her as he says t” inquired 
the marquis, earnestly. 

“Of course Ido. He found her as he says; but, of course, the 
Indians understood that he was to meet them there. He took her 
there, and he must have used some terrible power to make her 
marry him—if she has done so. But do you really think she is 
married ?” This was asked in a tone of earnest, eager entreaty, 
and seemed to beg of the marquis to answer in the negetive. 

“ Goupart,” replied the marquis, in a thoughtful mood, “I do 
mot wish to raise hopes in your bosom, which may only be crushed. 
But yet I will speak freely. Louise has ever been « dutiful child, 


and to me she has been as mild as a dove; yet I cannot think that 
anything short of escape from absolute shame would have induced 
her to marry with Simon Lobois. I think she would have died 
ere she would have done it.” 

“But,” suggested Goupart, ready to make everything look dark 
as possible, yet anxious for grounds of hope, “sickness may have 
unnerved her. You know how the utter prostration of the physi- 
cal system can sway the mind. He may have kept her while she 
was sick, crushed her down, and thus—” 

“Stop—stop! O mercy, Goupart, a wild beast could not have 
done such a thing!” 

“ And what is there in the brute creation that can equal in hor- 
ror the deeds of a wicked, malignant man? Alas! I fear ’tis too 
true. Louise is lost to me forever!” 

**O, she must have had her brain turned !’’ soliloquized the old 
man. 

“But,” said Goupart, starting with a new idea, “is Simon Lo- 
bois known at New Orleans ?” 

“ Yes—well. He has done all my business there.” 

“But do you think the authorities there would have helped him 
in this ?” 

“The governor might, for Lobois has helped him several 
times.” 

“But,” suggested the youth, “even now you can have the foul 
union broken off—have the forced marriage annulled.” 

“ No,” the marquis replied, shaking his head sadly. “ Yousaw 
by that certificate that Perier himself was one of the witnesses. 
No, Goupart,—I cannot do that. I might do it in France, but not 
here. And then—” 

“ Speak on.” 

“ She is already—his !” 

Goupart uttered a deep groan and sank back, and shortly after- 
wards they separated for the night. 

St. Denis went to his chamber, and went to his bed; but he 
could not sleep. He lay with his hands clasped over his brow, and 
ever and anon deep, painful groans would break from his lips. 
His grief was deeper than he could tell, even in his wildest pray- 
ers, and his hopes were.all gone. The thing had come upon him 
with a doubly crushing force, for it had found his soul already 
bowed down beneath the weight of fear. He could have known 
that Louise had died, for then he might have wept awhile, and 
then calmly knelt down and prayed. But now even that sad and 
melancholy boon was denied him. Like the frantic mother who 
stands and sees the eagle perched upon the cliff with her shricking 
infant, stood the youth with respect to his beloved. But, at length, 
when the first hours afier midnight had come, Goupart sank into 
a dull, dreamy slumber, and his pains were for awhile only the 
phantoms of sleep. 

While Goupart thus lay pondering upon his terrible misfortune, 
Simon Lobois was not alone. He was in the chamber he usually 
occupied, and with him was a black slave named Peter. He was a 
middle-aged man—Simon’s especial servant, and the only one in 
the whole household who had any sympathy for the dark nephew. 
Lobois had purchased him in New Orleans, and though he had 
done so only as the marquis’s agent, yet Peter looked upon the 
former as his master. And, moreover, Simon had paid him vari- 
ous sums of money to serve him. 

“ Now, Peter,” said Simon, after some other conversation had 
passed, “have you watched the affair between Goupart and the 
marquis, as I bade you ?” 

“ Yes, mas’r; me watch ’um well, an’ me hear all. Me foun’ 
de hole you tole me of in de floor ober de ole mas’r’s library, an’ 
me hab watch ’um ebery time |’s got a chance.” 

“ And what have you found ?” 

Peter went on and told a long story he had heard about letting 
Simon go, and about Goupart taking his place. 

“ And,” uttered the negro, with a sparkling eye as he gave a 
sort of flourishing emphasis to the conjunction, “ me’s heard one 
oder ting, berry sartin’. One time dey feared young mas’r an’ 
missus ’d nebber cum back, an’ ole mas’r’s gwine to gib Goupart 
all his whole fortin’. By golly! he’ll hab heaps o’ money, eh ?” 

“Did he say the whole, Peter ?” 

“He did sartin, mas’r. An’ he’s planned to gib ’im haff of it 
now. OQ, I tell ye, mas’r Goupart got mitey big hoid onto ole 
mas’r’s pocket, an’ onto ole mas’r’s lub, too. Dey’s togedder all 
de time. Yah—guess ole mas’r don’t s’pect he’ll want you no 
more.” 

Shortly after this the negro was dismissed, and Lobois retired. 

It was late in the morning when Simon Lobois made his appear- 
ance. He had had his breakfast served in his own room, and for 
some time he had been engaged in bathing his face. And that 
face looked badly. The blow had been received under the right 
eye, and not only were both eyes draped in deep mourning, but 
quite a wound was visible where the knuckles had touched. The 
nephew noticed how the slaves regarded him, and he could detect 
plainly the peculiar satisfaction they experienced in seeing him 
thus abased. But this only served to make his ire more deadly, 
and call up deeper curses in his soul against the man who had 
struck him, and who, he feared, stood between himself and a por- 
tion of his coveted wealth. 

He walked on to the sitting-room, and he found the marquis 
and Goupart there. 

“Monsieur St. Denis,” he said, in a low, icy tone, “I would 
speak with you.” 

In an instant the young man turned and followed him. Lobois 
led the way to the garden, and there he stopped and turned. 

“ Monsieur St. Denis,” he spoke, while his eyes flashed and his 
thiglip trembled; “last night you did what no living man has 
ever done before. You struck me in the face. Ere I leave this 
pimee, the stricken man must be past remembrance of his shame, 


or the striker must be not among the living! You understand |” 

Now Goupart was not in a frame of mind to endure much, or 
to argue much on moral points. His heart was aching from a 
horrid wound, and his soul was tortured by a fearful power; and 
before him was the serpent who had done it all—ay, who had done 
more !—who had torn loved children from a doting parent—sun- 
dered the brother and sister, and made mad ruin of the life of a 
defenceless girl. The young man’s eyes did not flash like his ene- 
my’s, but they burned with a deep, calm fire, such as utter disgust 
and abomination add to fierce hate. 

“I think I understand,” was St. Denis’s reply. 

“T taught you your first lessons in the sword exercise, and you 
were a proficient when I last saw you handle the blade. Will you 
now choose that weapon ?” 

“Ten.” 

“Then get it, and join me at once.” 

Goupart turned away and went to hisroom. He took down his 
sword, and buckled the belt about him. Then he drew the’blade, 
and for a moment he gazed upon it. It had once been an uncle’s 
weapon—the well-tried companion of General St. Denis, a bold 
and true knight. It was of Spanish make, and never yet had it 
failed in the hour of need. There was another sword in the room 
—a lighter one—a Damascus blade, and of exquisite finish, and 
one, too, with which the youth had always played. But it had 
been his father’s sword, and he would not use it now. After he 
had returned the blade to its scabbard, he stopped a moment to 
reflect. Then he moved to the table, where an ink-horn stood, 
and tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, he hurriedly wrote as 
follows : 

“MonsrEur te Marquis,—Yon are my friend, and you know 
the few friends I have on earth. If I fall to-day, you will know 


why, and I know you will not blame me. You will see Louise. 
Tell her we shall meet—” 


The youth stopped and started up, and his hand trembled. 

“Tf I fall thus, shall we meet there?” he murmured to himself. 
“O, God will pardon the deed. He knows the deep provocation 
—the burning shame that blights this house! Pardon, O God of 
mercy, and receive my soul to thyself!” 

Then he stooped once more, and wrote : 


“in that world where love knows no night. Pray for me. 
God bless you for your kindness to me. Don’t forget to pray for 
me often. Sr. Denis.” 

This the youth folded and directed to Brion St. Julien, and 
wiping a single tear from his cheek, he hurried down to the hall, 
and from thence to the garden, where he found Simon waiting for 
him. 

“‘ Now follow me,” said Lobois ; and thus speaking, he led the 
way around the house towards the barn, and thence out through 
the postern to the foot of the hill beyond, where grew a thick 
clamp of hickory trees. 

“Now, Goupart St. Denis, are you ready?” asked Simon, at 
the same time drawing his sword. 

“In one moment,” returned the youth, also drawing his own 
weapon, but lowering its point upon the ground. “ Ere we—” 

He was stopped short in his speech, for at that moment the mar- 
quis came rushing out from the court, and soon reached the spot 
where they stood. 

“Simon,” he gasped, white with fear, ‘what means this? Put 
up your sword.” 

“Brion St. Julien,” quickly retorted the mad nephew, “ stand 
back! You saw what passed last night—did you not?” 

“But that was the result of hot passion. You taunted him 
most bitterly, Simon ; you insulted him most shamefully, and he 
knew not what he did. 0, let this thing stop!” 

“Stop? By the heavens above me, and the sacred memory of 
those who dwell there, you might as well try to stop yonder 
mighty river from flowing to its mouth! You sayI gave him 
provocation. Did he not give me provocation ?”’ 

“ Yes—yes. It was all folly—all eager, hot, mad haste. O, 
give over this thing! Simon, I command you!” 

“Brion St. Julien, look upon this mark on my face! Were 
the man who did that my own brother, he should stand before my 
sword. So now stand back. There shall be a death to wipe this 
out. If I fall, ’twill die with me; if he falls, the atonement is 
complete.” 

“Good Sir Brion,” spoke Goupart, at this point, “let the con- 
flict goon. Life to me now is not worth the price I would pay 
for it by refusal. Let it go on.” 

“ But—my child—my son, if you are gone—” 

“ You'll have me left,” interrupted Simon,—“ me, who of right 
belongs here. Now are you ready, Monsieur St. Denis?” 

The youth turned an imploring look upon the marquis, and a8 
the old man fell back, he replied : 

“ Now I must ask the question I was about to ask ere our friend 
came to interrupt us. Simon Lobois, you may fall in this en- 
counter, and before I cross your sword, I would pray you to tell, 
if you know, where Louis St. Julien is.” 

“How?” hissed Simon. “Would ye heap more insult upon 
me 

“T ask but a simple question.” 

“ Ay—and that question means a foul suspicion. I know 
nothing of him.” 

“Then come on!” 

And on the next instant the swords were crossed. 
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HON. MILLARD FILLMORE, CITY OF ROTTERDAM. 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THD UNITED STATES. The below presents a pictar- 
The will readily esque view of the quaint, old city of Rot- 
be as a correct likeness of Hon. terdam, as it lies upon the north bank of the 


of President Taylor, in 1850, and who was 
recently nominated by the national conven- 
tion of the American party as their candi- 


date for the , in conjunction with 
Andrew J. ison, vice-presidential can- 
didate. Mr. Fillmore was at Summer 
Hill, Cayuga county, New York, January 
7, 1800. father, Nathaniel Fillmore, a 

of a le English family, 


was, and we believe still is, a farmer, in 
very humble circumstances. Millard’s early 
education was a very imperfect one; and it 
having been deemed expedient that he 
should learn a trade, he was apprenticed to 
a wool-dealer in Livingston county, with 
whom he remained four years. While dili- 
gently working at his trade, he embraced 
every opportunity of mental culture that 

ted itself, reading and studying good 
Poke with great assiduity. The late Judge 
Wood, of Cayuga county, a man of wealth 
and an eminent lawyer, having noticed the 
ambition, and probity of young 
Fillmore, offered to receive him as a stu- 
dent in his office and to defray his uae 
while he was qualifying himself for the bar. 


Mr. Fillmore, then nineteen, y and 
gratefully embraced the unity afford- 
ed him, and commen the study of the 


law with ardor. A portion of this time, 
however, he devoted to teaching school, in 
order to lessen his pecuniary obligations to 
Judge Wood. In 1821 he removed to Erie 
county, where he continued his legal studies 
in the city of Buffalo. In 1822 he was ad- 
mitted to the common pleas, and com- 
menced the practice of the law at Aurora. 
In 1827 he was admitted as an attorney, 
and in 1829 as counsellor in the Supreme 
Court. In 1830 he removed to Buffalo. 
Three years previously he was married to 
Miss Amanda Powers, a daughter of the 
late Rev. Lemuel Powers, by whom he has 
ason and daughter. In 1829 Mr. Fillmore 
was elected a member of the State Assem- 
bly from Erie county, and thus commenced 
his political career. The whig party, of 
which he was a member, being then in a 
minority, he had little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself. In 1832 he was elected 
to Congress, and took his seat in 1833. At 
the conclusion of his term of office he re- 
sumed the practice of his profession, but 
was again sent to Washington, and took his 
seat in the House in 1837. He was re- 
elected to the 26th and 27th Congresses, 
and distinguished himself by his ability and ' 
attention to business. After the expiration of the 27th Congress 
he declined re-election, and gave himself up to his profession, in 
which he enjoyed a good reputation and a lucrative practice. In 
1844 he was the whig nominee for the office of governor of New 
York, but was defeated by the opposing candidate. Three years 
afterwards, however, he was chosen comptroller of the State by a 
large majority. In 1848 he was the vice-president candidate of 
the whig party, and elected to that office. In March, 1849, hav- 
ing resigned the comptrollership, he entered on the duties of his 
office, and became president of the United States in the following 
July, by the death of General Taylor. The events of his admin- 
istration are too recent to require recapitalation. Soon after re- 
tiring from the highest office in the republic, Mr. Fillmore sailed 
for Europe, to fultil a long-cherished desire of travelling in the old 
world. He has made a very extensive tour in Great Britain and 
on the continent, receiving everywhere the tokens of respect which 
are always shown to one who has tilled the American presidential 
chair, and to which his personal worth as a gentleman entitle him. 
Mr. Fillmore’s career is another proof of the practical operation of 
our political system, which throws open all the avenues of honor to 
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every citizen of the State, without restriction. It also shows that 
self-reliance and industry can readily surmount the obstacles of 
fortane, and supply the want of early advantages. Mr. Fillmore 
is the first in the eld of the presidential candidates of this year. 
As soon as the action of the other parties is made known, we shall 
present portraits of their nominees, accompanied by unbiased bio- 
graphical sketches. A few months will decide the question who 
will be the next President of the United States—a few months of 
intense action and anxiety to all who mingle in the political fray. 
The violent excitement attending a presidential election—the con- 
ventions, caucusses, meetings of committees, processions, ad- 
dresses, inflammatory harangues, campaign papers, banners, torch- 
light cavaleades, etc., apparently agitate and convulse the entiré 
country. So desperate are the exertions of antagonistic parties, 
such large masses are enlisted on one and the other side, that a 
foreigner would imagine the country on the eve of a revolution, 
and that the defeat of either party would be productive of civil war. 
Whereas, in the days of the most frenzied excitement, as we all 
know, the defeated party acquiesces in the will of the majority, and 
the wheels of government continue to roll smoothly on. 


CITY OF ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Maas. Toan American eye, accustomed 
to the trim, neat, fresh appearance of our 
young cities, there is something odd in the 
quaint architecture and peculiar appearance 
of this old-world place. Nothing more un- 
American can be well conceived than the 
mass of cumbrous buildings before our 
eyes, and the slamberous air that broods 
over the city and the river. Yet there is 
business without noise and confusion, and 
in the high quality of cleanliness, the cities 
of Holland a not yield the palm to the very 
primmest of New England towns. Rotter- 
dam is the second commercial city of Hol- 
land. It is about twenty-four miles from 
the sea, and is more advantageously situ- 
ated than Amsterdam, from its being nearest 
the sea. The canals which intersect it are 
deep enough to admit of the largest vessels 
coming up to the my and warehouses of 
the merchants. city is built in the 
form of a triangle, the base of which extends 
along the bank of the Maas. The com- 
merce of Rotterdam, during the last twenty 
years, has increased more rapidly than that 
of any town in Holland. The exports and 
imports are similar to those of Amsterdam. 
The white Zealand wheat shipped here is of 
a peculiarly fine quality, and it is the best 
market for madder an neva. Its ready 
access to the sea gives Rotterdam a great 
advantage as a port; and, since the separa- 
tion from Belgium, it has been rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth and population, at the 
expense of its rival—Antwerp. Its com- 
merce now chiefly depends on its connec- 
tion with Batavia, and that trade at present 
employs about eighty of the finest merchant 
ships in the world, of the burthen of from 
500 to 1000 tons. They are admirably 
equipped, and make the voyage to and from 
India in nine months on an average. An 
increasing trade is carried on in sugar, cof- 
fee and spices. The West India trade, for- 
merly carried on with Surinam, is almost 
extinct. The trade in provisions is very 
at; much corn is brought down the 
hine from the interior of Germany ; and, 
from the upper parts, contiguous to that 
river, a vast supply of timber for ship-build- 
ing is conveyed. The town is not fortified, 
but surrounded by a moat; and along the 
Maas are many fine quays, with stately 
houses, and long lines of trees. Besides the 
great church of St. Laurence, there aro 
many churches and chapels. The Stadt- 
huis, or J’own Hall, is a large new build- 
ing, with a composite portico. The statue 
- of Frasmus, and the house in which he was 
born, in the Brede Kerkstraat, are also in this city. The Schie- 
land palace, occupi¢’ in 1811 by Napoleon and Maria Louisa, is, 
perhaps, the finest of the public edifices. The custom-house and 
the former East India house on the Boomptjes present nothing re- 
markable. The church of St. Laurence, the principal religious 
edifice, and formerly the Roman Catholic cathedral, is a large 
Gothic brick building, with a lofty square tower, and dates as far 
back as 1412; but nearly all its ancient ornaments were swept 
away at the Reformation. In it are the monuments of the cele- 
brated Dutch admirals, De Witt, Kortnaer and Brakel, each of 
which has an appropriate inscription. It has also gh mer organ, 
said to be superior in size to the great organ of Haarlem, gene- 
rally considered the largest in Europe. This is 150 feet in height, 
mounted upon a colonnade about 50 feet in elevation, and has, ac- 
cording to Barrow, 5500 pipes, the largest being 32 feet in height, 
and 16 inches in diameter. Rotterdam has a society of arts 
and experimental philosophy, founded in 1767, a branch of the 
society of fine arts, a college, a Latin school, many superior and 
intermediate and poor schools, in which about 8000 children are 
instructed, and various private academies. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SNOW FLAKES. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


Feathery flakes are falling gently, 
O’er the cold and frozen ground, 

With so fairy-like a motion, 
Searcely can we hear a sound. 


Welcome, welcome, fleecy snow-fiakes, 
To the chilled and barren earth ; 

Spread around a glistening carpet, 
Where the loveliest flowers have birth. 


Shelter them when winter reigneth, 
Guard them from his freezing hold ; 

White-winged snow-fiakes sent to teach us 
Of the heavenly Shepherd's fold. 


Where the blessings fall like snow-finkes, 
Noiseless in their swift descent, 

Warming hearts chilled by misfortune— 
Hope with sun-rays sweetly blent. 


Mortal life hath oft cold winters, 
Ofttimes blessings come disguised, 

But a glorious spring awaits us, 

In the city of the skies. 


-——- 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SWEET ANNE OF ANTWERP. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 

Towarp the close of the sixteenth century, Antwerp was the 
emporium of a vast ocean traffic and the depot of an equally ex- 
tensive inland trade. To this mart flocked the denizens of every 
land, who mingled their gay and frequently grotesque garbs with 
the brilliant mantles of the hereditary Spaniard and the sombre 
doublets of the native Dutch. It may thus be imagined that Ant- 
werp was by far the wealthiest city of the Netherlands, and from 
its at once open and central position, the hot-bed of treason 
against the sovereign, Philip II. of Spain, and the nucleus of all 
the radicalism of that era. 

Passing from the Plaza del Mer, the exchange and the ancient 
Arch of Freedom (for the Brabantois, while they inclined to be a 
loyal people, were most phlegmatic and stern in maintaining their 
rights), you came at that time, after a succession of strait, narrow 
streets, upon a large square, planted with fine but few shade trees, 
on one side of which was the hall where sat day and night the 
“ Council of Blood,” and on the other loomed in its massive pro- 
portions, the old cathedral, with its glorious altar pieces and 
sculpture within. Beyond the cathedral and in the shadow of it, 
separated only by a narrow alley overhung by Dutch pear trees, 
arose an ancient and lofty dwelling-house, the residence of the 
wealthiest banker of Antwerp, and thus, perhaps, of the world. 

In the rear, whose paved court, daily for many hours, resound- 
ed to cheery and dismal sounds of all descriptions, was the spa- 
cious banking office, but on the front, the staring white shutters 
were always closed, and the great hall door never opened unless 
when, on the Sabbath, the apparition of a liveried footman assist- 
ed the rotund banker to his heavy and luxuriant coach, and when 
on week days it meekly unclosed, and little Anne of Antwerp 
stole gently forth to mass, with her quaint missal clasped in her 
dainty hand. On such times, from beneath a snowy, close-fitting 
cap fashioned after the style worn by the Queen of Scots at that 
period—her fair hair parted on a polished forehead, flowed rather 
in shining waves than curls, over the white kerchief pinned 
squarely with a large gold brooch across her bosom, and her 
downcast eyes seldom looked askance at the gallants who doffed 
their plumed caps as they stepped aside, while she glided the few 
steps from door to door, and stole in at the low postern of the 
cathedral. 

Most constant at matins in the choir, whose eyes rested longer 
on the slight kneeling figure of the unconscious maiden below, 
was Philip de Marnix, Lord of St. Aldegonde, who, in spite of 
rank and wealth, was yet only a distant worshipper of sweet Anne 
of Antwerp. On high state days, when the banker took his 
daughter abroad with him in the open coach, her little cap and 
modest dress exchanged for rustling silks and webs of gossamer 
lace, veiling her beauty, St. Aldegonde on his prancing horse was 
always foremost on the course, and when beckoned by the banker 
to discuss some weighty, low-voiced matter, as he frequently was, 
his haughty stateliness afforded only a low bow to the silent 
daughter. Thus time slipped by till the Netherlands were gather- 
ing their strength to contend with their Spanish master, and men 
looked darkly at each other, not knowing where next would fall 
the keen axe of the “Council of Blood ;” and if by chance the 
former gay Philip of St. Aldegonde was seen upon the street, his 
trembling acquaintances crossed over and left him free sway over 
an empty walk, for his name was mixed up with treason, and they 

whispered that Montigny, Egmont and the Nassaus supplied the 
place of boon companions. But not even the regent herself sus- 
pected the wealthiest banker of Antwerp, who still dealt on the 
exchange and rolled in his gorgeous chariot. 

Affairs were in this state, when, one night, three men sat round 
a table in conclave in a luxurious apartment in the banker’s house. 
Now and then from his counting-room the banker walked slowly 
in, and at such times the voices waxed louder, the eyes of the 
councillors sparkled somewhat brighter, aud the little guard, in 
her white linen cap, who sat without the door on the last step of 
a broad staircase, trembled and whispered an earnest prayer to 
herself, for Anne of Antwerp was also entangled in treason. These 


men were William of Orange, at that time thought to be dis- 
affected and in Germany, Florence de Montmorency and Philip 
de Marnix. The latter sat with arms folded before him on the 
table, listening to the slow demonstration of Orange, and curbing 
with noble calmness, the eager chafing of Montmorency. 

“To the devil with thy hither and yons!” at last cried Mont- 
morency, starting to his feet and pacing the room in a passion. 
“Will I lie in a ditch that my throat may be cut, while thou art 
figuring here and ciphering there—crawling on thy snail’s pace ?” 

“ But can we do aught, friend,” suggested Orange, in a slow 
voice, “ till we see clearly about us, till we have our ingots piled 
in the vaults below, and our men drilled and paid ?”’ 

“And why art thou not drilling and paying? Here are thy 
ingots 

“ But not enough of them,” interposed Orange. 

“There are enough for the onset, and he is a poor tool who, 
having the reins in his hand, drives not on and conquers! What 
is thy device, St. Aldegonde, but ‘Repos ailleurs ?’ Wilt thou rest 
here and hereafter, too? Up man, for our liberties, and if thou 
canst not tear the crown from this villain’s head, earn in dying a 
crown for thyself in heaven !” 

The blood rose to St. Aldegonde’s cheek at the taunt, but com- 
pressing his lips he remained a moment silent in stern self-control. 

“Thou knowest, Montigny,” he answered then, calmly, “ that 
I am in the work as deeply as thou ; and that a sentence of death 
or banishment hangs over my head, waiting but for me to cut the 
thread. If we start on these expeditions, it is done, and what 
good I might do the cause in the end, frustrated. It is better to 
advance slowly and surely, and at last fall on our enemy and 
sweep away resistance.” 

His kindling eye had arrested Montigny, who could but ac- 
knowledge the truth of the words, although with s new burst of 
angry thought, he exclaimed : 

“ And what will ye do with my summons? If ye begin the 
contest straightway, I am safe—I can join you; but if ye de- 
lay, I must off to the court of Spain, and there be detained all 
through the struggle, and a pitiful deal of help to the cause will 
that be! Here is the letter,” and from beneath his doublet he pro- 
duced the royal missive. ‘‘ Our much beloved subject and dear 
friend,’ ”’ he read, “‘ with these presents we request thine imme- 
diate attendance at our court of Madrid, for, apart from the af- 
fairs concerning which our loved subjects in the Netherlands have 
deputized thee, thou wilt transact for us a matter to be confided to 
no ear but thine!’ Bah! an unlooked-for trust! Know I not 
what that meaneth? This is its translation—‘I suspect thee of 
treason, and will keep ihee here till I prove it, and the matter 
for thine ear alone is the sharpening of a broad-axe!’ That is 
what my royal despatch meaneth.” 

“That can scarcely be,”’ said Orange, “ for Egmont—” 

“Egmont!” cried Montigny, wheeling round, “he is never 
twice on the same ground. Now, a faithful child of the church, 
to-morrow, a dealer in rank heresy.” 

“Egmont,” said the Prince of Orange, “if he is changeable, is 
at least sincere ; he, it is well known, is concerned in this matter, 
and till he is arrested, do not believe, Montigny, that thou art 
suspected.” 

St. Aldegonde looked up with eagle glances. ‘‘ The order for 
the arrest of Egmont,” said he, in a low, impressive voice, “ is 
already filled out and signed. I myself saw it and warned him, 
and if he be not here ere I finish my sentence,”’ and he laid his 
watch on the table before him, “‘the chains, that only loosen with 
death, will be clanking upon him !” 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, Montigny stood 
breathless and:silent, while Orange, roused into vehemence, poured 
curses through his teeth. At this moment, Anne of Antwerp 
opened the door, and a tall man in elegant attire, but pale and 
weary-looking, stood before them ; it was Egmont. 

“Safe! Safe, by Jove!” shouted St. Aldegonde, springing to 
his feet and thrusting the stranger into his own seat. 

“ And the warrant ?” cried the others, in a breath. 

“ Here !” was the only answer Egmont vouchsafed, as he held 
forth the parchment over the flame of a candle, and saw it slowly 
fall away in ashes. 

“ And thou hast received my warning ?” asked St. Aldegonde. 

“ Ay—and boldly secured the document. Dogged all over the 
city, I have but just slipped the hound, and here am I, where, if he 
track me, ye are hardly safe !”” 

“ And what next ?”’ cried Montigny. 

“Tf the life of Egmont and the contingent safety of Hoorne are 
of value,”’ replied St. Aldegonde, “‘ thy desperate measures must 
be adopted—armor to the teeth, war to the death !” 

“True! true!” said the Prince of Orange. 

“ There is no other recourse,” said St. Aldegonde, sadly. 

“ Nevertheless it perilleth our cause !” replied Egment. 

“ But if thon diest, and Montigny obeyeth the summons, that 
cause is as good as lost,” answered St. Aldegonde. “ But it is all 
contingency, and one bold stroke may astonish all that Spanish 
world to silence and submission.” 


“Well then,” said the Prince of Orange, in his precise, slow . 


gravity, as he looked over the maps beside him, “every hour is 
worth a million guilders. With sunrise ye all know what isto 
be done. Thou, prince (turning to Egmont), wilt return as be- 
fore to court ; believe me, at present the matter will not be fol- 
lowed up. Montigny will await the event of news from my. broth- 
er; if it is success, then he joins us openly; if failure, then let 
him dissemble, and go forward on his Spanish journey. It is a 
bold cast, but bear a bold brow !” 

“There is but one man whom I fear,” said Egmont : “ if he 
behold me among ye, or knoweth of our league, death to us, dis- 
grace to our cause. It is Vargas!” 


"i They all sat in easy postures round the table, when the voice of 
St. Aldegonde broke the silence in the refrain of an old Dutch 
war-song. The words of their native tongue roused all their 
souls to a fire that sparkled in their eyes, and a force that gavo 
melody to each voice. Suddenly, ere they had ceased, they were 
aware of the sweet voice of little Anne of Antwerp chant. 
ing the evening Benedicite, a preconcerted signal of danger in the 
rear. The front square, then, was safe, and thither they rapidly 
made their way. Standing one moment at the base of the monn- 
ment in the square, they wrung cach others’ hands. From behind 
the monument pecred forth the glistening eyes of a dark, crafty 
face. It was Vargas! ‘Thus they parted on their different ways, 
St. Aldegonde to plotting and battle—Orange to his German 
court—Egmont to the scaffold—and Florence de Montmorency 
to die in the prisons of Spain. Back in the mansion of the bank- 
er, where the men of the law were already knocking for entrance, 
sweet Anne of Antwerp still chanted the last verses of the Bene- 
dicite with unfaltering voice. * * * 

A year’s time flew on all too quickly for the patriots. Egmont 
now indeed arrested, languished within the castle of Ghent. The 
expeditions of Coqueville and Hoogstraten were utterly defeated, 
and the people turned their eager eyes toward the Prince of Or- 
ange and his brothers for aid, while Philip of St. Aldegonde, 
heard of here and there, seen by none, was yet as firmly trusted 
in for the coming struggle, as if his very name insured success. 


The occasion of the semi-annual fair at Antwerp had called the 
inhabitants of half the country round into the swarming city ; 
booths of fresh greenery were everywhere erected through the 
public streets and squares, and myriad stalls groaned beneath 
loads of tempting wares, luscious fruits and vegetables with the 
dew still on their curling green leaves. The cool morning 
winds, rolling in across the sea from the harbor bristling with masts, 
deepened the color on the cheeks of many a black-eyed Dutch 
maiden, but called none to those of the fair Anne of Antwerp, 
who stole round demurely, and with basket on her arm went mar- 
keting throughout the crowded streets, whither her father had sent 
her with a message for the patriots, if any such she chanced to 
see. Many months no smile had been seen on her face ; but yet, 
as if with a species of sunny presence, she melted a path through 
the noisy thoroughfares where many a stout man could hardly 
have wedged his way, and called a benignant smile to the lips of 
the hearty hucksterwomen, as speedily followed by a brief “ God 
bless her!” Once delayed for a moment by some obstacle, a fa- 
miliar face dazzled her vision, and a familiar voice uttered in her 
ear—“ third stall, Place of the Regent.” The face was a smiling 
one, but so quickly come and gone that she turned to look for it, 
ere she could call to mind the Prince of Orange. Hardly had 
she bethought herself of the suspicion she might excite, and re- 
sumed her walk, when another voice whispered, “What said the 
patriot to pretty Anne ?”’—while a face of a different character, 
full of rancorous passions and with dark, glistening eyes, flashed 
across her path. It was instantly lost, leaving her in an attitude 
of quiet and unfeigned wonder. 

Hovering back on her sight it came again, having surveyed her 
surprise. ‘ Perchance,” was the murmur now, “I was a fool to 
think pretty Anne knew aught of treason and patriots, buf bo 
that as it may, Vargas watcheth thee, little maid!” And again it 
was gone. 

An hour’s leisure walk throngh many winding ways brought 
her at last upon the Place of the Regent, whither the first voice 
had directed her. Walking modestly along the way, buying here 
a bundle of rare roots with the crisp green tops still on them, and 
there a bunch of bursting grapes to lay in contrast beside them, 
she came at last on the third stall, which she had several times re- 
passed. Behind here, her eyes assiduously bent on her knitting, 
and only now and then lifted from beneath their shaggy brows, 
with a shrewd lookout across her wares, sat a great, gaunt market- 
woman, in a flowered chintz gown, and a high Dutch cap with a 
flapping border. One could scarcely have conjectured rouge to 
have formed a portion of the ruddy bloom of country health on 
her cheeks, nor have suspected any design in the streaks of snuff 
that overlay her upper lip, and her black hair strewn with gray 
was parted on her forehead and neatly brushed beneath her cap, 
from the lappets of which the second link of some great, gold ear- 
rings projected, and laid the rest of their prodigious length upon 
her shoulders. Anne stopped, and daintily touched an orange 
from among the piles of fruit, with the tip of her forefinger. 

“ Are these Spanish oranges ?”’ she asked, fixing a steady glance 
on the market-woman, who, looking up, returned the glance with 
interest. 

“ Not Spanish they !” replied she, with a broad smile, “nor yet 
grown on the heights of Parma. They were plucked on the low- 
lands of the colonies. And ripe oranges they are, as any have 
ever been in the dark room of the banker’s house !” 

Putting her hand in the basket, Anne drew thence a folded 
parchment and extended it across to the market woman, but bare- 
ly had the hand of the latter touched it, than a third hand, a dark, 
lean hand, clutched nervously between and snatched the parch- 
ment. The market-woman sprung over the stall and grasping the 
thief by the throas, shook him till his teeth rattled in his head. 

“Help! help!” she cried. “A rogue robs a poor woman!” 
while little Amne of Antwerp, stooping as if to fasten her shoe- 
latehet, snatched the parchment from the villain’s hand. 

Meantime a crowd of the citizens had collected around, and 
the market-woman, having thrown the slippery Vargas to the 
ground, was vigorously drubbing him with closed fists ; but writh- 
ing up like an eel, in her grasp, the man sprung up and tore cap, 
car-rings and hair from his opponent’s head. In an instant the 
close, curly hair, the vigorous, energetic form, the noble features 
of the proscribed and sentenced Prince of Orange, still keeping 
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his hold of Vargas, was exposed to the citizens’ view. A moment 
a breathless silence prevailed, then a low, whispered “ The Prince! 
the Burgrave !’”’ stole up. 

“ Ay,” replied the discomfited market-woman, raising one hand 
with a salute, “ William of Orange, at your service !” 

And a peal like thander, as the citizens took up the cry, “ Or- 
ange-Nassau, our prince !” shook the square and its ancient build- 
ings, while falling pell-mell on the luckless Vargas, they bore him 
off with hoots and shouts and blows, scarcely daring to do any 
more serious violence to the emissary of the hated Alva. 

Looking around him with a gracious smile, the prince took up 
the spoils Vargas had torn from his head, and quickly meta- 
morphosed again into a market-woman as the police appeared 
upon the square, received the parchment from Anne’s hand, step- 
ped behind the booth, and stooping as if to pick something from 
the ground, immediately disappeared and was seen no more that 
day. Taking her basket on her arm, little Anne went on her 
way. She did not notice as she gained the large market-place, 
that all the people had fallen back with doffed caps, leaving her 
alone in the centre, till she heard the thunder of a small body of 
cavalry, riding down with the Duke of Alva at their head. Sev- 
eral stray cavaliers rode along more leisurely, and one, the last, 
appearing from a narrow alley, struck spurs to his horse and leav- 
ing his gayer companions behind, joined the large namber around 
the duke. Whichever way Anne should fly there was equal dan- 
ger from the riders, and she stood still, trusting they would turn 
aside and save her ; and so they seemed about to do, when Alva 
and his staff, wheeling their steeds, suddenly checked them and 
surrounded her with a hollow circle of cavaliers. Looking up in 
a troubled, timid way, she agiin met the eyes of Vargas escaped 
from his punishers, and the truth flashed on her that she was 
about to be informally arrested for high treason. As she encoun- 
tered the sarcastic smile of Alva, her own pretty lip curled with 
contempt, and the steady calmness habitual to her, returning, 
clothed her like a statue in folds of graceful, motionless ease. 

“ Well, well, little dove,” at last cried Alva, with a laagh, 
“and thou playest at pecking men’s eyes out? Hast heard an old 
wife’s tale that such birds peck on the gibbet,eh? Thou’rt a 
little body for so big a bunch of treason. The rack and thou, I 
fear me, will be good friends. See to her, some one of ye!” he 
cried, tarning to his followers. ‘Take her before ye, while we 
ride onward !” and Vargas leaped instantly to the ground. “Nay, 
not thou, Vargas!” he said, “ give her in charge of some other.” 

“ Here is a sooth nest for so shy a bird,” cried the knight who 
rode up from the alley and joined them last, while extending his 
arms as he bent down, the heavy black plume of his cap mingled 
with his long hair, blew forward, overshadowing his countenance. 

Vargas looked to Alva, who nodded lightly, saying: ‘“ Ay, one 
as well as another; ye are all ready enough !”” and Vargas, seiz- 
ing the slender waist, swung her into the saddle of the knight. 

“ Forward, sir knight, in the front rank with me!’’ continued 
Alva. ‘“ We scarcely hoped to take sach booty in the first of our 
little canter today. And now to the castle of the Three Towers, 
where our dainty prisoner may consider her ways !” 

Suffering Anne to lie across his saddle, without attention to her 
personal comfort, taking care only lest she should slip from him, 
the knight obeyed and took the third station on his left hand, 
while Vargas led off his horse in another direction, and with a 
waving of the duke’s hand, the party rode slowly on, for the 
steeds of most, tired of prancing all day in the city, were jaded 
and spiritless ; aad more wearied than any, with downward head 
and loose bridle, cantered nervelessly along the steed of the knight 
who held the prisoner. Although still about a stone’s throw dis- 
tant, they were approaching the east gate, open for the entrance 
of the country folk, through which coald be seen the long heath, 
the arm of the sea with its bridge, and the wood beyond. 

“Thou hast not mach regard for our little traitor’s ease,” said 
Alva, bending forward to address the knight. “If thou breakest 
her back now, the rich confession we hope for will be lost. Lift 
her somewhat.” 

The knight did so, whispering: “Cling to me closely, and 
fear not 

“Ha!” cried Alva, bending forward once more, as if he saw a 
face he was uncertain of, and would see it again, “is it not—I 
thought it Garcilasso! Ha! what is this? Clese the gates!” 

Before the words were finished, plunging the rowels deep into 
the heavy flanks, and drawing tight the bridle, swift as the arrow 
shot from the bow, the knight with his burden darted from the 
company, clattered down the steep, stony street, flashed through 
the gates with fifty ballets whistling round him, turned lightly in 
his saddle, waving his plumed cap with the grace of St. Alde- 
gonde, and cried loudly, “Repos ailleurs,” as he galloped along 
the plain. Obedient to the duke’s first order, the gates clanged 
behind him, and when, after an angry delay, they were opened, 
St. Aldegonde, on a steed now all spirit and fire, had crossed the 
heath and bridge, and was fast disappearing within the wood. 

Having picked a slow way for a few miles through the forest, little 
Anne clinging to him for support, and her face hidden on his arm, 
St. Aldegonde at last turned into an obscure bridle-path, and thus 
in about an hour, came upon the open country. Dashing along 
for several leagues, neither spoke, and the shadows of evening 
were falling, when gently lifting the face on his arm, he perceived 
that, utterly weary with various suppressed emotions, she was 
sleeping. The linen cap had been torn from her head by the rude 
grasp of Vargas, and wrapping her from the damp in his short 
cloak, he laid the head tenderly on his shoulder, and still rode on. 
At last he entered the court of a ruined fortress, and sounding a 
lew note on the horn hanging there, that, waking Anne from her 

, re-echoed among all the vaults and arches, he dismounted 
and placed her on her feet. 


“Where am I? where am I *” she cried, in bewilderment. 

St. Aldegonde, taking her hands, re-assured her. In a short 
time, a torch appeared on the balcony above, and winding slowly 
down the narrow corridor, a woman of a sharp countenance, shad- 
ing the torch with one hand, peered forth into the night. 

“ Haste, let Hanz bring the gray,” shouted St. Aldegonde. 

“ Ah, ha! whom have we here?” cried the woman. “Is it 
thon* And what dainty laggage is that across thine arm ?” 

“ Haste, Gretchen ! we are in danger !”” 

“ First answer me, or thou shalt not have the gray, to-night. 
Answer me!” she cried, with a vehement persistency that pro- 
claimed her the harmless housekeeper of the patriot’s rendezvous, 
whose cunning insanity disarmed all suspicion. ‘“ Ah, well,” she 
said in a moment, half turning away, “the gray can stay in his 
stable! Who is it?” she added, looking over her shoulder, as if 
giving him a last chance. 

“Tt is my wife!” said St. Aldegonde, with a great rush at his 
heart, as he felt the thrill and tremble of the little figure by him. 

“No doubt! no doubt!” replied the woman. “ She is a pretty 
lady! a pretty lady!” And so saying, and nodding her head re- 


peatedly, she vanished, and in a few moments a servant appeared | 


with the gray, and led away the animal that had served so well. 

“Whither rideth my lord now?” asked Anne timidly. 

“ Forward to the hill and village of Heyligerlee, my lady,” re- 
plied St. Aldegonde, in a somewhat satiric manner at her formality. 

“And I?” asked Anne, again. 

“Thou goest with me,” he answered tenderly, and repenting 
of his former address. 

“T must go back to Antwerp—to my father,” said Anne, turn- 
ing away. ‘I must not go with thee.” 

“Dost thou desire it? Wishest thou to go with me ?” 

Anne answered nothing. 

“Thy father hath long since transferred his property to the free 
realm across the water. He also hath escaped this day a sudden 
death, and awaits thee at Heyligerlee.” 

He mounted, and taking her by the hands raised her lightly to 
the saddle. Folding her closely to him, he was gathering the reins 
in his hand, when suddenly appearing again, burdened with a 
large military cloak, the crazy woman exclaimed, “ Here! here ! 
thou hast wrapped thine own round thy wife and must take 
this thyself!” And standing on tiptoe, she flung it upon his 
shoulders. 

Anne timidly raised her hand and fastened the clasp, and in a 
moment they were once more dashing along the highway. With 
the first pale streak of sunrise, Anne nestled by her father’s side 
in the camp, while her rescuer received congratulations at the suc- 
cess of his daring, and listened to the plans for the fortification. 


“‘ Now rest thee for the space of two hours,” they cried, leaving 
the tent, “and thou wilt be fresher for a day’s hot work.” St. 
Aldegonde was also striding haughtily away, when little Anne 
sprung forward and kneeled at his feet. 

“Thou hast saved me from disgrace and temptation, from tor- 
ture and death!” she murmured. “All my life could not repay 
thee. I have nothing but my prayers for thee.” 

“ Pray then, sweet Anne,” said Philip, bending and looking 
straight into her beaatiful eyes, “pray thou that the one hope of 
my heart and life may be granted me!’’ And he left her. 

The sun lay full on the plain and hill, throwing shadows that 
half hid the nambers of the patriots (who appeared, in their well- 
purposed disorder, like a small band of ill-disciplined outlaws in 
afinely entrenched position), and lighting up the bold infantry and- 
dashing horsemen of the Spanish army, who advanced across the 
plain, fall of contempt for their silent foe, and eager for the con- 
test. Desirous of deciding the affair, they were angrily accusing 
their commander, Count Aremberg, of treachery and cowardice, 
and stinging him on with goading satire to give battle against his 
judgment and to his ruin. At last, spreading into broad sheets of 
living mail, the royal troops drove on, and the crash of the meet- 
ing armies shook the ground like an earthquake. Swathed in 
smoke and drowned in volleying thunder, nothing for a long time 
could be seen of the commanders, except by their immediate at- 
tendants, but in any rolling away of the sulphurous clouds, was 
seen the flashing battle-axe of St. Aldegonde, swinging among 
the thickest of the Spaniards. 

A momentary cessation of the artillery and opening of the 
smoke directed all eyes to the centre, where St. Aldegonde stood 
in his stirraps, and showering down, single-handed, mighty blows 
on the hosts about him, but a wall of Spanish infantry at this mo- 
ment separated him from his followers, and taking him without a 
wound, and never delaying to bind his arms, they bore him off the 
field, and left him in charge with three strong bravos in the tent of 
Count Aremberg. Long hours passed on, and chafing at this end 
of all his glory, St. Aldegonde still stood in the tent of his con- 
queror, watched by two soldiers at the raised curtain, and more 
strongly by one who was the devoted body-servant of Aremberg. 
At last the calmness of his old philosophy curbed him, and with 
a prayerful heart he determined to take all things as they came. 
Suddenly a voice without the tent, and appearing to come from a 
ditch, cried, ‘‘ Mueran los Flamencos !’’ and a head and shoulders, 
quickly followed by a little scarlet-clad body, clambered up the 
side and came gaily towards the tent, bearing a canteen and glass- 
es, and singing a blithe carol in perfect Spanish. 

“ So, ye lazy dogs !”” she cried, merrily, “ here ye sit napping it, 
while better men waste their lives in battle! What do ye here ?” 

“Do? Enough, I trow,” answered one, gruffly. ‘Here are 
we set to watch a lay that brings us neither profit nor credit. 
What's in thy flask, merry maid ?”’ 

“ A draught too fne for sleepy souls like ye. Who is your 


“ Philip de Marnix ! the tiger !” 


| 


“St. Aldegonde? Bah! And it takes three men to guard St. 
Aldegonde! Ye need refreshment! Take it, prithee!”” And she 
poured them out, several times, brimming glasses. 

“ Ah, but he fought well !” said one. 

“‘T hope, for his credit, he did,” answered the girl. ‘I suppose 
even ye, if thus put to it, with death whichever way ye went, would 
have bestirred yourselves a bit!’ 

‘Many a brave Spaniard bit the dust beneath him !” 

“ Maurice *”’ cried the girl, “ did he slay Maurice ?” 

“ Troth! I know not who Maurice is!” 

“ Ah, true, he is not of thy company. No more am I, but I 
saw ye thirsty villains lying here, and so clomb across the ditch, 
that ye might drink my health.” 

All this while she had been plying them with strong wine, and 
now, looking within the tent again, she said to the body-servant 
who kept more immediate guard over St. Aldegonde : 

“And thou? By’r lady, drinkest not ?” 

“If I do, thou must bring it me!” was the response, 

“Fie! thou’rt liveliet than thy mates even. I hope thy wife— 
thou hast a wife ?—giveth thee tether enough abroad, for thou hast 
none at home, I see, or thou would’st not saffer a lass to wait on 
thee. Here! Guzzle!” 

“It is fine wine !” cried one of the two at the tent door. 

“ Thinkest so?” returned she. “ There is a cask of it down be- 
hind the ditch yonder. I will stand guard for ye while ye roll it 
hither. It hath the brand on it. Fine wine indeed, and not such 
as ye wretches get every day!” 

“Go not!” cried the body-servant to the others, as they started. 
“ By heaven—stay !” 

But the men were already running down totheditch. Suddenly 
a great cry went up from the raging melee. ‘‘ Aremberg is slain!” 

“Ah, yes!” said the girl. “Did I tell thee Aremberg was 
slain? What matters it? There are braver left, and no longer 
shall we bold children of Spain be mastered by a Flemish knight.” 

The body-servant sprung to his feet-— Wretch!” he cried, “ is 
it true? have I tasted fine wine and my master dead upon the 
field?” And like a wounded deer he bounded from the tent, 
while the others beholding him and thinking their prisoner escaped, 
dropped the cask and started in full pursuit after him. 

“Now! now is thy time!” said the girl to St. Aldegonde. 
“ Across the ditch, behind the Vosque, and a horse awaits thee. 
Back ! back to the battle !” 

She tore off the dark locks beneath her cap and plume, and 
seized his hand. Heavens! was it little Anne of Antwerp who 
had thus repaid her debt? A bitter feeling as though he had been 
defrauded of a right, stole over him even while he availed himself 
of the opportunity, yet with sunset the battle of Heyligerlee was 
won, and little Anne, in her former garb was unbuckling the ar- 
mor from the brave old banker, while St. Aldegonde with folded 
arms stood looking gloomily down. 

“I must wed thee, dear, “‘ to some one,” said her father, jokingly. 
“’T were wrong to waste thy sweetness on this old self longer.” 

Laying her soft cheek close to his, she whispered that all her 
life her dear father was her charge, and seemed, despite her size, 
to be defending him from danger, and caring for him through the 
world. St. Aldegonde saw her no more that night, and on the 
next morning, the ship, whose white sails puffed over the blue bay, 
bore, sad and quiet, Anne and her father to the English shore. 


Four years slid slowly by, and the Netherlands, victorious, were 
almost dictating their own terms to the would-be inflexible King 
of Spain. Four years in the colonies had wrought most glorious 
and wonderful changes, yet in England had evolved but little new. 
Still sweet Anne of Antwerp went on her round of household du- 
ties gently and noiselessly, and though the blush of health sat on 
her cheek, yet it was so overshadowed by the veil of some secret 
sorrow, that nothing but the faintest tinge of rose proclaimed its 
presence. True, her father had been peacefully dead for a year 
and upwards, but she was young, and such griefs resolve them- 
selves rather into tender memories, than dwell in permanent and 
poignant suffering ; and night and morning her prayers to Heaven 
alone told of her sadness. 

Far out at sea, from her chamber window one balmy night, she 
had casually noticed a flitting sail, and when in the morning, a 
splendid galley lay moored near shore, bearing certain famous 
arms on its prow, with the device, “Jepos ailleurs,” her heart beat 
fearfully, and the prayer she had often prayed for strength she 
prayed again more fervently, before she descended into the court- 
yard, to greet the noble strangers. It was evening again, ere, 
busy with ceremonies and with her other guests, she had address- 
ed a word to St. Aldegonde ; but now, suddenly coming where he 
sat alone on a balcony, she would have retreated had he not risen 
and taken her hand. A silence ensued. 

“T have not yet congratulated my lord,” at last she said, in a 
clear voice, “on the freedom of our native land.” 

“Tt is perhaps unnecessary,”’ was the reply, “since he wisheth 
other and faster bonds! Sweet Anne, my love,” and he gathered 
her to his heart, “ do I worship thee in vain ?” 

With her face on his breast, little Anne uttered. no word. 

** Anne, what said I when mad Gretchen asked who wert thou ¢” 

“ Thou saidst,” she slowly replied, frecing herself, and standing 
blushing before him, “‘‘ She is my wife.’” 

“And to-morrow, sweet love of mine, if one asked me thus, 
and I must needs speak truth, what might I say ?” 

This time the face drooped till all the fine waves of hair hung 
about it, ere she answered—“ She is my wife.” 

A day passed, and the galley weighing anchor, spread all its 
snowy sails for Antwerp, well freighted with noble hearts and with 
precious store of wealth. Dipping down its golden beak among 
blue waves, it sailed gaily on, for it bore the Lord and Lady of 
St. Aldegonde. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


JOHN ELIOT PREACHING TO THE INDIANS. 

The engraving on this is from an original design made for 
us by an artist who has often enriched the Pictorial with his elabo- 
rate illustrations. It carries us far back in the past—to that period 
when John Eliot, the “Apostle of New England” (Bancroft 
terms him the “‘ morning star of missionary enterprise ”’), having, 
with incredible labor—a labor that threw the patient toil of the 
Benedictines far into the shade,—mastered the strange tongue of 
the native inhabitants of Massachusetts, first began to address them 
as a friend, a brother and a teacher. He stands in the midst of 
an attentive group, his Indian Bible in his hand, commenting on 
the word of life. No cathedral arch rises over him—no cunning- 
wrought shaft rears its graceful proportions beside him ; but the 
vault of heaven bends above—the forest lifts its columns into view, 
and the msward takes the place of tesselated pavement in the 
broad field sanctified by the primitive worship of the apostle and 
his disciples. A strange congregation indeed !—warriors and 


huntsmen—the wise old men of the tribe, and the young braves, 
with their dusky mates and their dark-hued infants tended in no 
English fashion, but with a gentleness no English mother could 
find fault with. The garb of the preacher contrasts with the 
wild costume of his Indian congregation, with their plumes and 
wampum belts, their rude ornaments, their leggings, moccasins 
- and beads. The whole scene is fraught with the deepest interest. 
The countenances of the Indians, though grave and impressive, 
are still not without some variety of expression. You trace in 
their individual faces, doubt, inquiry, confidence, hope, faith ; but 
in all, respect and docility. John Eliot was a remarkable man, 
“whose benevolence almost amounted to the inspiration of genius,” 
rays Bancroft. He was born in England, in 1604, and received a 
finished education in the University of Cambridge. After pursu- 
ing the occupation of a teacher in his native country, he came to 
Massachusetts in the year 1631, and became the minister of Rox- 


. The spiritual and physical condition of the natives from the 


hts of leading men among the colonists. To shed light upon 
the darkness of their souls, to rescue them from the thrall of super- 
stition and ignorance, to give them, in place of the precarious sub- 
sistence afforded by the , the certain and reliable resources of 
agriculture, was the object of the true philanthropists among the 
Puritans. The benevolence of heart which John Eliot possessed, 
early enlisted him in this noble cause, and the field of action pre- 
sented within the limits of the English ——— was one well 
suited to inspire him with a high and holy ambition. There were 
nearly twenty tribes within the limits of the English settlements. 
Eliot commenced his laborious task in 1646. The first step was 
to aequire the Indian language—a task from which a less resolute 
scholar might have shrunk appalled. The difficulty may be ap- 
preciated when, from a single specimen of their tongue, the Indian 
word Nammatchechodtant 9 h signifying in English 
no more than our lusts. The longest and harshest compound 
words of German are musical brevities compared with the disso- 


JOHN ELIOT PREACHING TO THE INDIANS. 


nant and words of this dialect. Yet Eliot patiently 
pursued his linguistic labors, writing at the end of his mar of 
the Indian tongue, ‘“‘ Prayers and pains through faith in Christ will 
do anything.” He next accomplished the Herculean task of trans- 
lating the whole Bible into the Indian language. This work was 
rinted at Cambridge in 1664, less than half a century after the 
anding at Plymouth, and the first Bible ever printed in America. 
Eliot now went among the natives, preaching the gospel and teach- 
ing the arts of civilized life. He did not neglect the body while 
se the soul. He was the first Protestant missionary 
who preached to the North American aborigines. He was exposed 
to every hardship and suffering—to the rigors of climate, to exi- 
which tried his zeal and to the utmost; but he 


courage 
never faltered, and accomplished his task nobly and successfully. 
He found time, amidst his journeyings and teachings, to perform 
labor—his printed works forming a 


t independence of 
and. theological 


& vast amount of li 
voluminous collection. He was a man of 
, and of some eccentricity both of 


opinion, circumstances which, on more than one occasion, dis- 
tarbed the relations between himself and the theologians of his 
colony. Among his peculiar notions, he entertained the opinion 
that the Indians were descended from the Jews, a view which he 
explained and defended in a pamphlet published in 1660. In poli- 
tics, he was a decided democrat. Hutchinson says that in 1660, 
the governor and counril of Massachusetts pronounced the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, of which Eliot was the author, to be “ full of 
seditious principles and notions in relation to all established gov- 
ernments in the Christian world, especially —_ the govern. 
ment established in their native couptry.” Upon consultation 
with the elders, a formal censure was deferred, in order to give the 
heretical republican an for recantation. Eliot accord. 
ingly drew up a paper which was deemed satisfactory, and ordered 
by the general court to be poste up in the principal towns through- 
out the colony. In it the apostle eays that “such expressions as 
do manifestly scandalize the government of England by king, lords 


and commons, are anti-christian, and that all torm of civil govert- 
ment, deduced from Scripture, is of God, and to be subjected to 
for conscience’ sake ; and whatever is in the whole epistle or book 
inconsistent herewith, he does, at once, most cordially disown.’ 
Notwithstanding the severity of his labors, Eliot attained the ag® 
of 86, dying in 1690. The ardor and zeal of Eliot, of Mayhew, 
and of others who followed in their footsteps, were crowned wit 
the happiest success. In 1660, there were ten towns of Indians in 
Masbasktteette converted to the Christian religion. In 1695, there 
were no less than 3000 adult converts in the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard. At Cambridge, an Indian became ® 
bachelor of arts. Christian Indians, though twenty times 
more numerous than the whites in their immed vicinity, pte 
served an immatable friendship with Massachusetts. Bancroft 
does full justice to the subject of our sketch. He says :—'‘Fore- 
among these early star of mis- 

nary enterprises—was John Eliot, whose benevolence almos 
amounted to the of genius.” 
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earliest nglish settlement had occupied the anxious 
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HENRY HUDSON, 

upon this , an original design drawn 
for as by the same artist who has illustrated the labors of Eliot on 
the preceding page, is one of unusual interest—the discovery by 
, Henry Hudson, of the glorious river that 
beautiful stream, 
lovelier than the storied Rhine, winding its way among the High- 
lands, indenting the bold and wooded shores in deep bays, or 
reo in its broad openings in the unclouded light of day. 

adson’s ship—a quaint and cumbrous craft compared with 

vessels of to-day—with its high stern towering out of the water, 
lies at anchor. Hudson himself, in the dress of the last century, 
followed by some of his crew of Dutch and English, is conferring 
with a group of Indians, whose —~ and picturesque costume 
and arms contrast strangely with the dress and equipments of the 
Europeans. On the right is an Indian canoe containing two 
chieftains, one of whom is examining a string of beads, just pre- 


Nova Zembla. During this second voyage, he landed at Nova 
Zembla, but could proceed no further to the eastward. Return- 
ing to London, yet full of hope and resolution, he endeavored to 
impart his spirit to his employers, but they could not be induced 
to make further advances, and the bold navigator soon found that 
it was hopeless to look for aid from England. He accordingly 
over to Holland, and offered his services to the Dutch East 
ndia Company. The Amsterdam directors, — through the 
influence of Balthazar Moucheron, were induced to fit out a small 
vessel; and, accordingly, Hudson, accompanied by his son, set 
sail in the Crescent, or Half-Moon, April 4, 1609. Encounterin 
masses of ice in the direction of Nova Zembla, Hudson turn 
his prow to the west, and fioally, after skirting the north-eastern 
shore of America, anchored at the mouth of the Penobscot. Con- 
tinuing his voyage in the track of Gosnold, he made Cape Cod, 
which he named New Holland, believing himself, erroneously, to 
be the first discoverer of that promontory. He continued his 


two centuries and a half have produced in the scenes he visited. 
He beheld the lordly river he discovered and named, rolling its 
silver waters past mountains and forests which the vagrant foot of 
the savage trod in pursuit of game, but which hardly gave a token 
of the presence of man. Here and there the biue smoke of an 
Indian camp rose from the pine wood and was absorbed into the 
sunny atmosphere. Now and then the surface of the river was 
ruffied by the swift passage of an Indian canoe—but it left no 
further trace than the wing of the wheeling swallow. In solitary 
grandeur the Kaatskills, then without a name, reared their bold 
= against the sky. The kingfisher, watching for his prey, 

ly took wing at the presence of the strangers. Lord of the 
upper air, the eagle, destined for the emblem bird of a nation then 
unborn, soared aloft on his broad pinions, gazing down upon a 
wilderness of wood and water. Hudson left the river he was 
never to see again, at that period of the year when nature puts on 
her carnival attire. The early frosts had wrought a magic pic 


sented by ihe leader of the aces. A squaw, with her pap- 
beside her, is en; in contemplating a foreign trinket. 
he whole p of figures is characteristic and expressive, and 
the picture brings the past most vividly before us. Ata 
when the-fever of Eastern traffic had stimulated the maritime na- 
tions of Eu to fruitless endeavors to discover a northwest 
passage to Asia, a company of London merchants subscribed the 
necessary capital for a resolute attempt at the solution of the 
great problem. They selected Henry Hudson as the leader of the 
expedition. Embarked in a small vessel, with a crew of only ten 
men and a boy besides himself, he sailed from London in 1607. 
He coasted the shores of Greenland, and reached the 80th paral- 
lel of north latitude, a point to which no previous navigator had 
penetrated. . Me visited Spitzbergen, and was contemplating fur- 
ther explorations, when the accumulating masses of ice compelled 
him to return home. Undaunted by the failure of his attempt, 


he holdly set sail in the following , lured by the hope of 


HENRY HUDSON DESCENDING THE HUDSON RIVER. 


coasting voyage as far as Virginia, when he altered his course 
again for the north, and discovered and sounded Delaware Bay. 
September 3, 1609, he anchored within Sandy Hook, and was vis- 
ited by many of the natives collected by the strange visitor, with 
his winged bark. On the 11th of September he passed through 
the gateway of the Narrows, and admired, as hundreds of thou- 
cenl | have since done, the glorious features ot the bay that ex- 
panded on his vision. Hudson devoted ten days to the explora- 
tion of the river, sounded his way above the Highlands, and sailed 
as far as the city of Hudson, while one of his boats ascended the 
river as faras Albany. He uently went on shore and held in- 
tercourse with the Algonquins, while he was also visited by a dep- 
utation of the Mohawks. “On the fourth day of October,” says 
Bancroft, “ about the season of the return of John Smith to Eng- 
land, he set sail for Europe, leaving once more to its solitude the 
land that his i ation, anticipating the future, describes as the 
‘most beautiful’ in the world.” Yet the imagination of Hudson, 
vivid as it was, could never have pi the change which 


ture which finds no parallel in the old world. Purple and green, 
orange, vermilion and gold, woven into a rich mosaic, clothed 
the forests of the river side and were mirrored in all their glorious 
beauty in the glancing wave beneath. And over a pathway of 
mosaic the Half-Moon glided down on her homeward voyage, to 

to the eastern world the tidings of her discovery. The same 
skies look dowfi on the same waters—but how changed is the 
scene. Lordly cities, the homes ot civilization, with its arts and 
luxuries and comforts, line the waters of the Hudson. White 
sails, the messengers of trade and commerce, stream through the 
Highlands. From a hundred steamboat funnels the smoke that 
indicates a revolutionary system of navigation, streams out on the 
breeze; while along an iron pathway by the river side, thunders a 
mechanical monster, the sapeeees of which, in the 17th century, 
would have been deemed triumph of the black art, and the 


horrible proof that to the evil one been given the mastery 


over the destinies of man. So wonderfully rapid has been the as- 
cendency of art and civilization over the domain of nature. 


— 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY ANGELS. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


More faintly gleams the waning light, 
Along the western land, 

And, like a sower, comes the Night, 
With shadows in her hand. 

O, once the maiden Night was wont 
To woo me to her arms, 

And o'er my wounded spirit pour 
The healing of her charms ; 


To lay her pale hand tenderly 
Upon my pillowed head, 
And the sweet light of blessed dreams 
Around my heart to shed; 
To hush her breath, and gently hang 
Sweet silence o’er my rest— 
Watching me as a mother would 
The infant on her breast. 


But now, she passes slowly by, 
Nor brings me dreams nor sleep, 
But only breathes a low, sad sigh, 
And sometimes seems to weep. 
But always by her side there come 
Three phantom forms of air— 
Two, with soft curling locks of light, 
And one, with midnight hair. 


And each upon her bosom wears 
A dial of the hours, 

That fell while yet my way of life 
Was overgrown with flowers. 

And so I live them o'er and o'er, 
And watch them circle on 

As erst they did, when from my heart 
The worshipped were not gone. 


The calm eyes of the Angel Three 
Seem charming me from sleep ; 
I gaze into their beaming depths, 
And then—I turn and weep. 
I fain would reach and clasp them close— 
Yet down ‘twixt them and me, 
TI hear the waning surges toss, 
In death's unfathomed sea. 


And so I look upon the flower 
That slumbers by my side, 

To see how like the living is, 
Unto the three that died. 

My soul is drowned in agony— 
In watchful, wakeful prayer ; 
Bleep stands far off, and drowsily 

Binds up her flowing hair. 


And Night goes slowly, slowly by, 
With silence on her lip— 

Reluctant, from their leash of stars, 
To let the moments slip. 

The nights of then, the nights of now, 
Like light and darkness are ; 

Those, folded full of golden beams— 
These, without guiding star. 


ERNEST LINWOOD. 


“Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
But the sweetest song is the last he sings.” 

In the volume entitled ‘‘ Ernest Linwood,” just issued by John 
P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, we have the dying song of the elegant 
and gifted Mrs. Carotine Lez Hentz. Mournfully sweet, like 
the sigh of an olian lyre, yet deep and oracular as the voice of 
many waters, it seems to have been poured forth while her soul 
fioated down to the ocean of rest. On almost every page, we can 
trace the shadow of the death-angel, who bore her away when her 
song was ended. Mysterious gleams from beneath the uplifting 
veil of spirit land startle us as we read. The book is a broadcast 
farewell—a lingering hand-grasp from one we loved. If we mis- 
take not, its most impressive passages are revelations of the inner 
life of the writer—wonderfully vivid and absorbing, because won- 
derfally real. 

We will not attempt to follow out, in this notice, the thread of 
an inimitable tale ; in so doing, we should only anticipate scenes 
and events, which come, with beautiful linkings and fine effect, 
before the eye of the reader. We would not rob the book of half 
its charm. 

Sweet Gabriella Lynn will tell herown story. Warm tears will 
spring into bright eyes, as they look upon the dream-child—the 
impassioned school-girl—standing beneath the “beetling brows” 
of the powerful preceptor, to hear sentence pronounced upon her 
first written dream of poetry. The panting of that heart, when 
the taunting criticism fell—the sudden spring—the snatching of 
the manuscript—the flight into the woods—the passionate outburst 
upon the green turf—the blessed ministrations of a gentle, sad- 
eyed mother—will carry the heart back to the shadows of school- 
days and the rich sunlight of home. 

We linger over the exquisite picture of the child Gabriella, peer- 
ing with deep eyes into the mist that surrounded her, and vainly 
seek with her to fathom the mystery of life. We look with her and 
the pitying angels upon the classic face of her dead mother, Rosa- 
lie, and wonder at the mystery of death. We follow her to the 
end—for she is the one silver thread always visible ; every scene 
is a reality, and each succeeding scene more real, more luminous 
than the last. The writer seems to gather power and inspiration 
as she advances, pouring out her life, like the dying swan, in 
strains of painful eweetness. Very sad and significant is the testi- 
mony she has left us of the mockery of a life toil for fame. Read 
it, all ye who seck for happiness in a chaplet of laurels. 


To touch the electric wire, and feel the bolt seathing one’s own 
brain; to speak, and hear the dreary echo of one’s voice return 
through the desert waste; to enter the temple, and find nothing 
but ruins and desolation; to lay a sacrifice on the altar, and see 
no fire from heaven descend in token of acceptance ; to stand the 
priestess of a lonely shrine, uttering oracles to the unheeding 
wind—is not such, too often, the doom of those who have looked 
to fame as their heritage ? 

The characters in this book are drawn with masterly skill. 
Each has an individuality and a relative importance, without 
which the story would be incomplete. No unnatural, diabolical 
agent drags its slimy length along its pages, but we are held spell- 
bound by the delineations of a fault, and the natural consequences 
of a fault, which develops itself at every turn in life. ‘Ernest 
Linwood ”’—the lordly intellect—the peerless in beauty and man- 
hood—whose “eyes with a thousand meanings,” gaze into our 
very souls,’is made the temple of the unhallowed passion of jeal- 
ousy. Its purple light, at intervals, towers above every noble 
element of nature, but, with the gentle Gabriella, we always pity 
—always forgive, and he is at last lifted, by sorrowful lessons and 
earnest prayers, from his inglorious thraldom. 

Margaret Melville, or “ Meg the Dauntless,” is a lifelike, genu- 
ine character—the rarest spice of the tale, though she does come 
in always at unseasonable hours. We like her, notwithstanding her 
hoydenish eccentricities. What she says of the modern passion 
for mysticism, will answer for a description of herself. 

“ It is the fashion ; the paroxysm ; German literature, German 
taste, and German transcendentalism ; I have tried them all, but 
they will not do for me. I must have sunshine and open air. I 
must see where I am going, and what I am doing. I abhor mys- 
ticism as I do deceit.” 

The religious tone of this work is its crown and halo. The 
graces of the true Christian are beautifully marked in the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Linwood, and recognition of an overruling Power, is 
everywhere apparent. Of an earthly love, unsanctified by the 
great Source of Love, Gabriella feelingly says : 

“ Woe to her, who, forgetting this heavenly union, bathes her 
heart in the earthly stream, without seeking the living spring, 
whence it flows ; who worships the fire-ray that falls upon the altar, 
without giving glory to Him from whom it descended. The 
stream will become a stagnant pool, exhaling pestilence and death ; 
the fire-ray will kindle a devouring flame, destroying the altar with 
the gift, and the heart a burning bush, that will blaze forever with- 
out consuming.” 

Her description of Niagara, in its brevity, suggestiveness and 
intensity, surpasses anything we have seen : 

“ The grandest of Creation’s mysteries, whose deep and thun- 
dering voice is repeating day after day, night after night—‘ forever 
and ever,’ and whose majestic motion, rushing onward, plunging 
downward, never pausing, never resting, is emblematic of the 
sublime march of Deity, from everlasting to everlasting—from 
eternity to eternity !” 

Let those, who are accustomed to give voice and wings to scan- 
dalous gossip, hiding beneath the broad garments of an irrespon- 
sible “ They Say,”’—let such find in the book, “‘ Ernest Linwood,” 
their unmasked and hideous faces. 

“They say! Who are they? Who are the cowled monks, the 
hooded friars, who glide with shrouded faces in the procession of 
life, muttering in an unknown tongue words of mysterious im- 
port? Who are they? The midnight assassins of reputation, 
who lurk in the by-ways of society, with dagger-tongues sharpened 
by invention and envenomed by malice, to draw the blood of inno- 
cence, and, hyena-like, banquet on the dead. Who are they ? 
They are a multitude no man can number, black-stoled familiars 
of the inquisition of Slander, searching for victims in every city, 
town, and village, wherever the heart of humanity throbs, or the 
ashes of mortality find rest. Give me the bold brigand, who thun- 
ders along the highways with flashing weapon, that cufs the sun- 
beams as well as the shades. Give me the pirate, who unfurls the 
black flag, and shows the plank which your doomed feet must tread ; 
but save me from the They-sayers of society, whose knives are 
hidden in a velvet sheath, whose bridge of death is woven of flow- 
ers; and who spread, with invisible poison, even the spotless 
whiteness of the winding-sheet.” 

The closing passage in this volume is a distinct prophecy, ful- 
filled, alas! before the delicate hand-tracings had passed into print. 
May we not believe that the spirit of this noble woman floats on 
the pathway of her last gift-jewel to earth, rejoicing in the pure 
light it radiates, and breathing in every beam a blessing and a 
prayer.—New York Mirror. 


+ > 


A LOW VOICE IN WOMAN. 


Yes, we with that old poet who said that a low, soft voice 
was an excellent thing in woman. Indeed we feel inclined to go 
much further than he has on the subject, and call it one of her 
crowning charms. No matter wkat other attractions she may still 
have ; she may be as fair as the Trojan Helen, and as learned as 
the famous Hypatia of ancient times ; she may have all the accom- 
plishments considered requisite at the present day, and every ad- 
vantage that wealth can procure, and yet if she lack a low, sweet 
voice, she can never be really fascinating. How often the spell of 
beauty is broken by coarse, loud talking! How often you are 
irresistibly drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, sil- 
very tones render her positively attractive. Besides, we fancy we 
can judge of the character by the voice; the bland, smooth, fawn- 
ing tone seems to us to betoken deceit and hypocrisy as invariably 
as the musical, subdued voice indicates genuine refinement. In 
the social circle, how pleasant it is to hear a woman talk in that 
low key which always characterizes the true lady! In the sanctu- 
ary of home, how such a voice soothes the fretful child and cheers 
the weary husband! How sweetly such cadences float through 
the sick chamber; and around the d bed, with what solemn 
gots & they breathe a prayer for a departing soul !—Ladies’ 
Repost 


PARISIAN LOTTERIES. 

Previous to the suppression of lotteries in Paris, great numbers 
of Frenchmen were ruined every year by the unhappy passion for 
investments in lottery tickets. metimes when it was difficult 
to procure customers, the lottery manufacturers would resort to 
base but ingenious tricks for the ar ove of selling their tickets, 
Among the most attractive kind of lotteries were those in which 
German castles were offered as the principal prizes ; and when in 
the announcement of a chateau lottery, it was stated that its pos- 
session gave to the owner a right to the title of prince or duke, it 
was too fascinating a bait for waiters or hackney coachmen to re- 
sist, and away would go their last twenty francs. The following 
is a specimen of some of the most magnificent lottery humbugs 
of modern times : 

“A banker, more or less German, announced the of a 
magnificent estate, bearing a fantastic name, and worth 10,000,000 
francs, at least. The tickets were at twenty francs, and divided 
into series complicated enough to baffle the wits of a mathemati- 
cian. Each of the numberless advertisements put forth by the 
contrivers of that splendid affair, concluded with the words ‘ Qu’on 
se le dise,’ printed in large type. A great deal was, indeed, said, 
and a vast deal too ak. Ri old women who had anything in 
their purses were thrown into excitement. To win a chatean and 
its dependencies for twenty francs—what an admirable prospect ! 
Besides, according to the assurance of the banker beyond the 
Rhine, one was certain of winning a prize of some sort or other. 
Were it but a few trees, a buckwheat field, or a hen-coop, one was 
sure of recovering one’s stake. The twenty-franc pieces, therefore, 
showered down from all quarters. ‘The door-keepers and cabriolet 
drivers were the first victims. That interesting class of the Parisian 
population rushed foremost into the German lottery. The female 
cooks soon followed ; then the petty renters of the Marais, next 
clerks with 1200 francs a year, and so on till seven or eight mil- 
lions of francs crossed the Rhine. Two millions worth of tickets 
remained to be sold, but to gratify the impatience of the players, 
the banker had the lottery drawn on the day notified, without any 
postponement, and the tickets that turned up, happened through a 
providential chance, to belong all of them to the series of tickets 
unsold. The result was, that the famous chateau continued in the 
hands of the speculators, along with the aforesaid seven or eight 
millions. This was renewed until the French government took 
notice of it, and put an end to the much too protracted fun of the 
German banker.” 

The drawing of a lottery in which another German estate was 
the prize, was announced to take place in the month of September, 
1835. What hopes were kindled and what dreams of fortune and 
bliss were form Suddenly a newspaper announced that the 
lottery had been drawn, and that number 97 of a certain series had 
won the prize. It happened that a petty actor at the “ Varieties 
Theatre” possessed the ticket. He read the pa ph in the 
newspaper and was delirious with joy. He told all his aequain- 
tances that he was a prince and a millionaire, and invited them to 
visit him at his castle. He resigned his situation at the theatre 
and hired a post-chaise with which to visit his domain and vassals. 
The very next morning the newspaper that intoxicated him with 
such sweet delusions, declared that had been ill-informed, and 
the revulsion of the poor fellow’s feeling was such that he became 
insane and was taken toa mad-house. Hesu uently recovered 
his sanity, but could not regain his situation at the theatre, and 
was obliged to sell chemical matches in the streets of Paris for a 
livelihood !—Portfolio. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tar Ocean. By P. H.Gosss. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 
1856. 12mo. 


A very excellent work, well calculated to secure the object for which it was 
written, namely, to interest young readers in the wonders of the deep, and to 
lead them to associate habitual ts of God with the phenomena of nature. 
The ae are numerous and ly executed. For sale by Phillips, Samp- 
son & Uo. 


New Music.—G. P. Reed & Co., 18 Tremont Street, have published ‘‘ A Te 

suolo ligure,”’ & romance from Mercadante, and ‘‘ La Danza,” a Neapolitan 

taventalia with words. ‘‘ Home,’’ for the piano, and the “* Groves of Blarney,” 
& popular song. 


Parisian AND Frence PRINCIPLES SEEN THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. 
Second Series. By James Jackson Jarvis. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 277. 

The first series of Mr. Jarvie’s book had a great run, and is undoubtedly one 
of the best books extant on modern Paris. In this volume he has taken up a 
variety of new topics, and described and discussed them with great vivacity, 
humor and force. There is not an unreadable line in the whole book. For 
sale by Redding & Co. . 


Lire in Brazit: or, A Journey to the Land of the Cocoa and the Palm. on. 
Tuomas Ewsank. Illustrated. New, York: Harper & Brothers. 18655. 
8vo. pp. 469. 

Mr. Thomas Ewbank has here given us a minute account of everything that 

could interest the most studious or inquisitive person in the wonderful country 

. It is a vivid picture of tropical life, while the appendix gives a 

fall it of the fa Brazilian antiquities. There are one hundred well 
executed illustrative engravings. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


History or Heananpo Cortss. By Joun 8.C. Asporr. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 18mo. pp. 348. 

‘An admirable biography of the great Spanish comguistador, written in 
Abbott's peculiar and brilliant style, ted for young per- 
sons. No more interesting subject have been For sale by 
Redding & Co. 

Tas Corsz or Cuirron. By Mrs. Exmua D. E. N. Sourmworrn. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 467. 


Mrs. Southworth is one of the most and prolific of our writers. 
editions of her works have called for, and the novel 
has enjoyed ext dinary 
or III., Emperor or Frencu. By Epwarp Rorm. Boston: 
Alex. Moore & Brother. 1856. 12mo. pp. 546. 


This biography presents a favorable view of its subject; but it is written 
with spirit, and embraces many documents worthy of preservation, and now 


first collected in a t form. We advise our readers, after perusing 
this work, to procure a copy of Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Napoleon the Little,” and then 
they will have the “ bane and the antidote ’’ both before them. Victor Hugo’s 


pamphiet, by the way, is the most powerful philippie ever penned. 


Lirs oF Scuamyt, and Narrative of the Circassian War of Independenee against 
Russia. By J. Miron Macuig. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 300. 
Little is known respecting the great Circassian chieftain, Schamy!, beyond 

what may be gathered from newspaper paragraphs; and this book, which J, 

sents a vivid sketch of the Eastern hero, whose career is a romance, will be 

eagerly sought for by the public. It is well written, and supplies all the de- 
sired information. 


Tux Lost Huwren. A Tale of Early Times. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 462. 

An interesting plot, dramatic incidents, characters well conceived and ex¢- 
cuted, picturesque sketches of American scenery, and a satisfactory denoue- 
ment, are the elements of success which this new novel unites. For sale by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tas Onruans: or, Lights and Shadows of Sovthern Life. James 
8. Peacocks. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

A story in which the interest hinges on the mixed blood of the heroines. It 
Phillips, Sampson & Co 


Woman’s Fatra. A Tale of Southern Life. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 310. 


A very well written starz, te which the heroine's character is drawn wkh 
much power. We should the book would prove popular. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
LOVE. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


LALLA 


Love! love! tis a magic word! 

Where’er ‘tis spoken, where’er ‘tis heard ; 
The air seems giad that its hush is stirred! 
"Tis the bliss of man, the praise of bird! 
Love! love! ‘tis a magic word! 

Love! love! how it thrills our hearts, 

With its strange, enchanting, winning arte— 
Weaves the web for a thousand thoughts, 
And the holiest charm of life imparts! 
Love! love, what a heaven for hearts! 


Love! love! what « holy glow! 
What a blessed boon for the earth to know! 
What a star for joy, what a balm for woe; 
What a happy heart where its waters flow! 
Love! love! what s heaven below! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 


CARRIED BY STORM. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Sotomon Bapcer was forty-five years old, and yet Solomon 
Badger had never been married. Solomon Badger was a wealthy 
man; at least, independent—and Solomon Badger was the only 
person who had access to S. B.’s purse. But Solomon was not 
a miser, nor was he “crusty ;” on the contrary, Solomon Badger 
was a generous, good, kind-hearted man, and no one loved good 
company better than he. Do not think from this that he sought 
riotous companions, and spent his money in merry-making at 
large ; far from it. He was a moral man, Solomon was; and he 
was a member of several societies for the promotion of moral re- 
form among the people. And more than this, Solomon Badger 
was a good-looking man. The rich brown hair that clustered 
about his temples was his own, and nature colored it for him. 
The rose upon his fall, plump cheeks was of nature’s painting, 
too; and those pure white teeth were paid for only in the pain of 
having sundry old stumps picked out when he was a boy, so these 
might grow. O, Solomon was a whole man. There was no 
deception in him. 

“Solomon Badger, why don’t you get married?” This ques- 
tion was asked by Jack Hornby, who was Solomon’s own cousin. 
He was a young man ; or, perhaps creeping on towards the middle 
age—being five-and thirty. He was a jolly, free-and-ready fellow, 
well off in the affairs of the world, and also well off in domestic 
affairs. He said that domestic affairs were not of this world. He 
would have it that they must be of heaven, or else of— He would 
stop there, shake his head, and point downward. He had a wife 
and four children. 

“Go ‘long, Jack,” returned Solomon. 

“But answer me. Why don’t you?” 

“ Because I wont—that’s why.” 

“Don’t you remember, Solomon, that you promised not long 
since, to tell me why you never had taken a wife?” 

“Pooh! That was only to get rid of you at the time.” 

“T know better than that, Sol. Now tell me. If you love me, 
tell me. If you would return my friendship, tell me.” 

Solomon Badger, hang down his head, and finally he said : 

“Well, if ye must know, why—I made a vow—I took a solemn 
oath—that I’d never ask another woman to become my wife.” 

“Then you have made proposals ?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Ah, but I know you have. You have at some time made 
proposals and been rejected, and it made you mad. But you’re 
calmer and cooler now. You want a wife—one who will love and 
care for you—who will minister to your wants in sickness and—” 

“ Bat I aint never sick.” 

“Tn health,” continued Jack, without noticing the interruption. 
“You want such a wife, and I know where she is.” 

Where 

“ Kate Standish.” 

“Why don’t you say Widow Standish ¢” 

“Well, Widow Standish, then.” 

“And d’ye s’pose I’m going poking around after widows ?” 

“But she can hardly be looked upon as a widow, Solomon. 
You know her hasband has been dead fifteen years. She only 
lived with him two years. She has refused many offers for her 
hand.” 

“‘ And she’d refuse mine.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. Those whom she has refused have 
been men in whose character she could put noconfidence. I know 
her well. She is a noble, generous, virtuous, true-hearted wo- 
man, and would love you with her whole soul.” 

“ Bah 

Now it was only Solomon Badger’s voice that said this. He 
did not say it; for Jack had marked well how his dark eye had 

sparkled, and how his lids had drooped, while he was speaking of 
the widow. The fact was, Jack knew his bachelor cousin better 
than that cousin knew himself. Jack knew that Solomon wanted 
a companion—that he wanted some one to love him—that he was 
gradually becoming misanthropic, and cold, and nervous. 

“Solomon, go and see the widow at once.” 

“Get out! I wont! Go and see her yourself, and see how you 
like it.” ‘ 

“ Were I not already a married man, young as I am, I should 


“T should.” 

“ Well, I aint.” 

Jack Hornby shook his head, and laughed, and shortly after- 
wards he took his leave. 

On his way home he stopped at Kate Standish’s. The widow 
was just forty; short, plamp, and rosy; with a handsome face, 
dimpled cheeks, and smiles always at home, chasing each other 
from the dimples to the eyes. Jaele was very intimate with her, 
for she was an own cousin to his wife, though of this latter fact 
Solomon Badger knew nothing. He remained with her some 
time, and was very earnest in his remarks. At first the widow 


refused to listen; but he kept on. Then she tried to dispute him ; | 


but he would not be disputed. He knew. Finally she not only 
listened, but her tremulousness and blushing told that she had re- 
ceived the impression. 

“ Promise me,” said Jack, as he arose to go. 

“O, Jack, I cannot—” 

“But you must. I tell you your happiness and his are both at 
stake. Promise.” * * * * * 

On the next day, in the afternoon, Solomon Badger sat alone 
in his library. He was in a large rocking-chair, and his feet were 
on the table; and so he had been for an hour. 

“ Drat the widow !”” 

That was the sum and substance—the summing up—the report 
of his hour’s pondering. But those three words were not spoken 
with the decision of a judge on the bench. Far from it. They 
were spoken as speaks one who handles a very knotty subject, and 


finally disposes of it in a huff. And, as if to prove what I have | 


said, he went immediately at work over the same thoughts again. 
And thus he was engaged when the door-bell rang. 

“ A woman, sur-r-r, as wants to see ye’s, sur-r-r,” reported the 
red-headed domestic. 

‘« Show her in,” said Solomon, immediately taking down his 
feet, and piling up some books that lay scattered about on the 
table and floor. 

It was the widow—Kate Standish—who entered. 

“ Ah—ahem—madam—a—I wish you a good morning, madam 
—a very good morning.” 

“ And I wish you a good evening, sir,”’ returned the handsome 
widow, smiling. 

“ Ah—yes, yes—I’ve been—a—ahem—hem—deeply—I might 


ay, lovely and beautiful. That fond, imploring expression went 
clear way down to Solomon’s heart. However, he kept up his 


| courage, and said : 


“ Very true.” 

“ And I hope,” the widow resumed, “ that you will speak now 
only for my good.” 

“ You may trust me, madam.” Solomon had braced himself 
firmly. 

“ Are you acquainted with Mr. Nathan Humpton, sir?” 

“ Partially so, madam.” 

“ And, sir—yon will pardon me for the liberty I take; but be- 
lieve me, sir, you were the only person to whom I could come, and 
in whose judgment I could confide. Do you think him a man 
calculated to—to—make a good husband 2” 

“ Why—really, ma’am—you’ ve—a—rather—” 

“O, sir, do answer me as you think the truth demands. Dolet 
a regard for my welfare take precedence. I ask you not to expose 
the faults of your friend—I ask you only to speak for—” 

“ He’s no friend of mine, ma’am,”’ uttered he, fairly choking. 

** Ah then you will be more free to answer me. I would know, 
sir, what you think of him.”’ 

“Why, ma’am, to tell you the trath, he is a dev—ah, a—very— 
good for nothing—man.” 

“You will excuse me, sir; but I hope you are not prejudiced.” 
| “« Prejudiced, ma’am’? No, ma’am. He’s a drunkard, ma’am 
| —a gambler, ma’am—a—a—ah—dishonest man, ma’am !” 

‘*Is it possible ?” 

“Tt is very possible, ma’am. I bonght him off cheap—hired 
him never to come near me again—lent him fifty dollars. ‘That's 
what he sold himself to me for, ma’am.” 
| “Alas!” the widow murmured, bowing her head, and covering 
her face with her hands, “I am sorry he is such a man, but I am 
glad I know it. However,” she continued, looking up through 
eyes that were moist with emotion, “I can only live on as I have 
done, and the love that I could bestow upon a faithful husband I 
must keep still locked up, while I busy myself in doing all the 
good I can to those about me. I had hoped that I should not 
pass on into the evening of life all alone—companionless! Ihad 


' fondly hoped that the strong love of my heart might find some 


| toils and cares of life upon my bosom. 


say, very deeply, buried in a book, and I had hardly time to realize | 


what were the real facts about me when you were announced.” 
“Then you enjoy reading,” said the widow, throwing back her 
shawl. 
yes—very much.” 
‘* What book is it that you find particularly interesting now, Mr. 


Badger? Anything new, sir? I like to know the character of | 


new works.” 

“ Ah—no—it’s not a new work—it is a very old work,” replied 
Solomon, picking up the first book that came in his way—‘‘a 
book that I prize very highly.” 

“« Might I ask the title ?” 

certainly,” returned Solomon, opening to the title-page. 
“«* Webster’s Abridged Common School—’ Ah, no; that’s not— 
where is that book? Ah, thisistheone. ‘ Census Re—’ No—”’ 

Now it so happened that Solomon Badger had been preparing 
a statistical article for an editorial friend of his, and all the books 


about him were simply such as he had taken from the library for | 


that purpose. 
“Census Returns, is it, sir?”’ said the widow, with a smile. * 
“Yes, madam,”’ answered Solomon, into whose mind a bril- 
liant idea had popped, ‘I was reading the accounts of the number 
of deaths, idiots, crazy folks, and so on; and the reflections thus 


called up—painful reflections, I might say—had completely cap- | 


tured my mind. It is terrible to think of—terrible !” 

“Tt is a dark and gloomy picture of humanity, truly,” rejoined 
the widow, sympathizingly. 

dreadful !” groaned Solomon. 

“ Especially crazy folks,” said the widow, in a solemn tone, but 
with a twinkle of the eye that rather detracted from her solemnity. 

“ And idiots,” added Solomon, mechanically. 

“ And so on,” suggested the visitor, very soberly. 

“ Yes, yes—very true,” replied the host, honestly ; for his mind 
was so busy with something else that he realized not what she said. 

After this a silence of some moments ensued, during which the 
widow gazed upon the various pictares upon the wall, while Solo- 
mon gazed steadily upon the floor, and no doubt felt very uneasy. 
But the lady broke the silence. 

“ Mr. Badger, I have called to see you upon a particular subject. 
I have taken the liberty of doing so, because I believed you were 
my friend.” 

“ Of course I am, madam——ah, was not that some ono enter- 
ing at the front door?” 

“T heard nothing, sir.” 

‘ Solomon waited a few moments, and then resumed : 

“T hope I am a friend to all who think my friendship worth the 
keeping, madam.” 

“O, I thank you, sir. It’s very kind in you. I shall not for- 
get it, sir; and I hope I may some day be able to repay—’”’ here 
the widow stopped. The sun, that had been hidden behind the 
foliage of ove of the great horse-chestnuts in the yard, now sank 
below it, and the beams fell full upon her face—so she moved her 
chair out of the way. It happened that she was thus brought 
nearer to her host; but of course that was merely accidental— 
“you, sir; for true friends are not very plenty now. Ah, few 
realize the worth of a trae and faithfal friend—one who can be the 
same in sickness and health, and in prosperity and adversity.” 

She gazed frankly, confidingly, up into his face as she spoke, 
and he trembled perceptibly. She did most surely look handsome, 


object that could return its ardor, and find a resting-place from the 
O, I could live happy 
with something to love and care for beside myself—something to 
break in upon this selfishness that long years of loneliness begets. 
But it is passed. Forgive me, sir—” 

She arose as she spoke, and would have turned away. That 
emotion was not assumed. She did really love the man before 
her, truly and well. 

“Hold on—stop. Let me say one word, ma—a—one word.” 

She turned her eyes upon him, and there were tears in them. 

“By the immortal piper, ma—a—ah—I—a—w-r, 
wont be selfish. - What’s the use. Say—by thunder, ma’am! 
; excuse me—pardon, ma’am—don’t you suppose you could love 

me? There, aint that flat ?” - 

“Love you, Solomon? O, I could hold you to my heart through 
the long, long years to come, and never, never cease to love you 
truly and well.” 

“ Could you?” 

“God knows I can.” 

“ And will you do it?” 

“ Yes, while I live.” 

“ Then—O, what a fool I’ve been. 

“T have, Solomon.” 

But she did not look up as she gave this answer, for her head 
was pillowed upon Solomon Badger’s bosom, and his stout arms 
were wound tightly about her. At this moment the door was 
opened, and Jack Hornby entered. 

“ Hallo!” he cried, “‘ what’s this ?” 

“Get out, you young scamp!’’ cried Solomon. 

“ What, captured, Sol? Ha, ha, ha! fairly carried by storm ! 
Oho-ho-ho-he-e-e 

“There’s no storm here, you young villain. 
how the sun shines ?” 

Ho, Solomon, caught at last.” 

“ Ay, caught in a seventh heaven—and in the same net with an 
angel.” 

“Caught, Solomon, captured! carried by storm. Ha, ha, ha, 
fairly carried by storm !”” 


You’ve been loving me.” 


Don’t you see 
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MAJOR THOMAS HARRISON. 

The accompanying portrait of the late Major Thomas 
Harrison was drawn for us from — by Messrs. 
Masury, Silsbee & Case; and will be ized as a 
correct likeness. Major Harrison was a native of this 

ity, where he was extensively known in business and 
social circles, and where he had very many attached 
friends. But he was still more extensively known as one 
of the most t officers of the war of 1812. They 
are fast passing away from our midst; death is calling 
the muster-roll, and as one by one their names are pro- 
nounced, they march thro the dark portals which 
echo to no returning footstep. It is our duty, therefore, 
to keep the memory of those heroic men, who, in 
the hour of their country’s danger, promptly responded 
to her call, and upheld the memory of our flag. When 
the war of 1812 broke out, it found Thomas Harrison a 

oung man full of patriotic ardor, and he promptly ten- 
Jered his services to the government. He received acap- 
tain’s commission in the regular infantry. At that time, 
party spirit ran high, and here, as is well known, a very 
strong opposition to the war manifested itself. It requir- 
ed a good deal of nerve to stem the tide of opposition, 
but young Harrison went to work recruiting with cour- 
age and a determination to succeed. A patriotic gen- 
tleman of Boston advanced Captain Harrison some of 
the sinews of war, so that he might have an uranswer- 
able argument ready for those who endeavored to dis- 
courage enlistment by asserting that the government were 
unable or neglected to pay their troops. Accordingly he 
set up his flag and beat up for recruits in State Street, 
covering his drum-head with specie, by way of showing 
that the government was amply able to redeem its prom- 
ises. But it needed not this inducement to bring men to 
his colors. It was enough for the brave young men of 
that day to know that their country was en i 
with a foreign power, and required stout 
hearts to serve her needs. Captain Harrison found no 
dfficulty in raising a full company with which he march- 
ed to the Canadian frontier. We believe that he raised 
two companies of infantry, at two several times, while 
he remained in the service. Captain Harrison had all 
the qualities for an efficient company officer. He was 
brave as steel. In fact, as with neral Putnam, the 
sensation of fear was utterly unknown to him Then he ; 
was a good disciplinarian, a good tactician, frank and genial in 
his manner, warm-hearted, robust, active and cheerful, and willi 
to share ali the hardships of his command. His soldiers regard 
him with equal affection and respect. The hardships of our army 
in the opening of the war of 1812, were very severe. In the 
midst of a Canadian winter, Major Harrison told us he had no 
tent to shelter his head, and a bed of hemlock boughs spread on 
the snow, was an unusual luxury, and gratefully appreciated 
when it could be obtained. Notwithstanding every disadvantage 
and privation, Captain Harrison succeeded in preserving his com- 
mand in a high state of health and effectiveness. Their arms and 
equipments were always in perfect order—their discipline was ad- 
mirable, and their military proficiency, after a few weeks’ drill, 
particularly noticeable. Captain Harrison’s connection with the 
army ceased soon after the bloody affair of Chippewa. In that 
battle his command suffered severely. They went into action 
ninety-six strong, and came out of it with a loss of eighty men 
killed, wounded and missing. ‘‘It was short and sharp work,” 
said a sergeant who was under fire on that day. Captain Harri- 
son was wounded early in the action. As he was advancing, he 
was struck by a musket-shot in the right foot, but paid no atten- 
tion to the hurt, and continued cheering and leading his men into 
the fire. A short time afterwards, his right leg was shattered by 
a grape-shot. He was not aware of the extent of his injury at 
first—he felt no sense of pain, only a sort of numbness, and chang- 
ing his sword into his left hand, he — to chafe his leg. But 
directly afterwards he tottered and fell. Some of his soldiers 
wanted to carry him to the rear. ‘‘ No—no,” he answered, “go 
on, my boys—I can take care of myself.” And hedid. He un- 
wound his sash and tied it tightly above his wound ; then, by 
means of his sword grip, he twisted the bandage so tightly as en- 
tirely to staunch the effusion of blood from the severed artery. 


MAJOR THOMAS HARRISON. 


No surgeon could have done it better. Without losing his senses 
for a moment, he sat up and took note of the current of the 
battle that was raging before him, as if he had been merely an 
unconcerned and uninjured spectator. General Scott, riding across 
the field, reined up his war-horse beside our wounded friend. 
“ Harrison,” said he. very feelingly, ‘I am sorry to see you in 
this condition, and I would stay by you if my duty did not call 
me away.” He waved an adieu, gave his horse the spur and rode 
off—the most ee military figure, Major Harrison told us, 
his eyes ever beheld. The day after the battle, Captain Harrison's 
leg was amputated ; he recovered rapidly, and in due time an ar- 
tificial limb supplied, to a great extent, his loss. If we are not 
mistaken, he was in the saddle within a month after. He was 
handsomely mentioned in the despatches of the commanding gen- 
eral, and was brevetted major for his distinguished services. He 
now resigned his commission, and was for the remainder of his 
life employed in the civil service of his country. For many years 
he was a clerk in one of the bureaux at Washington, and in 
1843, accepted the appointment of inspector in the Boston custom 
house, which office he retained till his death, performing his fair 
share of duty. ‘Those who fancy that an inspectorship is a nice, 
easy berth for an old soldier are very much mistaken in their con- 
ception of its duties. It is an office of responsibility, requiring 
good business capacity, involving a large amount of in-door and 
out-door work, and exposure to all weathers. To be posted on a 
wharf in mid-winter, day after day, from morning till night, with 
the thermometer below zero, superintending the discharge of car- 
goes, checking out every article and writing passes for 8 with 
freezing fingers, is not a very enviable employment. The ardor 
of many a patriot who has burned to be enrolled among the civil 
officers of de government, has been sensibly cooled by an actual 
experience of the delights of the service, and by realizing that the 


COTTON PRESSING IN LOUISIANA 


same amount of labor would be better compensated in 
almost any other line of life. The subordinate servants 
of republics are not the favored individuals which the 
world at large believes them to be; and yet they are en- 
vied and traduced, and regarded as a privileged class. 

t our old friend was not es © gov- 
ernment in whose service he 
his youth. Towards the latter part of his life, Major 
Harrison suffered much from inflammatory rheumatism, 
which occasionally prevented the discharge of his official 
duties. But he had an iron constitution and a cheerful 
temper, and he would rally and re-appear among his 
friends, apparently as vigorous as ever. Repeated at- 
tacks, however, undermined his constitution, and at the 
close of the last year he died, after a period of very se- 
vere suffering, which he bore with the spirit of a man 
and the resignation of a Christian. Major Harrison was 
very happy in his domestic relations. He was twice 
married. His second wife, an amiable and accomplish. 
ed lady, survives to mourn him. Major Harrison was 
universally beloved. No one could see him without 
liking him, or know him without loving him. He was 
the life of a social circle. His feelings were as fresh as a 
boy’s. He was fitted to enjoy and did enjoy life heartily. 
He took an interest in everything that was going on, 
and warmly appreciated all that is worthiest of appreci- 
ation in music, art, society and noble characters. 
The heaviest affliction of his life was the loss of his on- 
ly son, a fine young man, a midshipman in the navy, 
who died a few since at Macao, on the eve of his 
return home. ‘The last honors paid to our friend show- 
ed how highly he was appreciated in this community. A 
funeral escort of four military companies, and a large 
body of his associates and friends attended his remains 
to the grave, where a soldier’s requiem pealed in the fare- 
well volley fired over the cold clay that held in life the 
soul of valor, manliness, kindness and generosity. 


SCENE ON A MISSISSIPPI COTTON PLANTATION, 

The spirited sketch, herewith given, was drawn ex- 
pressly for us from the actual scene, by Mr. Hill, whose 
graceful pencil is familiar to our readers. Pressing cot- 
ton, the subject of our picture, is one of the most inter- 
esting of the various stages of preparation of cotton for 
the market. After it is carefully picked and harvested, it has to 
be pressed into bales before it is ready to brave the perils of fire 
ped ¢ flood on the bosom of the yellow a The cotton 
press, as shown in our illustration, is supported by a heavy frame 
of timber, and is about nine feet in depth. Into this, the light, 
fleecy substance is poured, and the capstan bar being set to work, 
it is gradually compressed to the required size, the cords are fas- 
tened round the bale, and it leaps out ready for transportation. In 
our sketch, a party is busily filling the press, and two stout hands 
are removing the bales under the direction of the overseer. But 
the life and soul of the y is at the capstan, in the person of 
the lively darky canal Os extravagant imitations of the over- 
seer, and jeers at the expense of the solemn figure next to him. 
This mercurial “ cullud pusson,” a fair specimen of his light- 
hearted race, by his jokes and high spirits, almost doubles tho 
motive power at the bars. Though apparently solely occupied 
with attempts upon the facial muscles of his fellow-servants, yet 
at the exact moment, he will turn a somerset, kick the shins of 
his next neighbors, like a playful donkey, and run round with 
the bars, the loudest in singing the monotonous but not unmusi- 
cal chant by which the blacks accompany their labor. Cotton, as 
we all know, or ought to know, is the soft vegetable down which 
is contained in the seed-vessels, and envelops the seeds of the cot- 
ton plant. The plant is an annual, and attains a considerable 
height. The leaves are of a bright green color, marbled with 
brownish veins, and each divided into five lobes. The flowers 
have only one petal in five segments, with a short tube, and are of 
a pale yellow color, with five red spots at the bottom. The cot- 
ton pods are of somewhat triangular shape, and have each three 
cells. These, when ripe, burst open and disclose the snow-white 
or yellowish contents, in the midst of which are contained the 
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LIVING TOO FAST. 


We have’ often alluded to the furious speed with which we 
Americans live; and in our very last issue dwelt at some length 
on the topic—a subject on which the press ought continually to 
sound the alarm, until the public is awakened to a sense of the 
evil. But in the meanwhile, as misery loves company, it may be 
a dismal sort of consolation to know that other people are affected 
with the same troubles of the same sort. “ You have a poor crop 
of potatoes this year,” said a gentleman toa farmer. “ Yaas,” 
was the reply, “ but my opposite neighbor is a darned sight wuss 
off than I be—that’s some comfort.” Seriously, however, for it is 
a serious matter, our French neighbors over the water appear to 
be suffering from the consequences of violating the natural iaws 
of health. The manner in which over-exertion, excessive labor, un- 
bridled ambition, the thirst of gold, cerebral activity pushed to pain- 
ful limits, and excesses of all kinds, particularly the immoderate use 
of tobacco, manifest their effects is, in a fatal disorder, which is 
termed the softening of the brain, but which is, in a scientific point 
of view, a general paralysis. The symptoms are hardly perceptible ; 
the victim is felled as by a stroke of lightning. One morning he 
awakes—his body has lost its elasticity and spring, his mind is 
confused, he is carried to a madhouse, and only leaves its guarded 
walls again for his last home. This disorder was probably that by 
which Count D’Orsay died—many eminent ‘men of France have 
been affected by it. Louis Napoleon lives in fear of it, for he has 
lived fast in every way, and now looks forward to receive his pun- 
ishment. The French and the Yankees resemble each other in 
many respects, and particularly in the rapidity of their career ; but 
while the Yankees have plenty to eat, the French are half fed. 
However, to balance the account, our French friends have a fund 
of spirits to bear them up, which cannot be said of the Yankees. 
Our advice to both peoples is to live a little slower. 


+ > 


Our Lance Encravines.—By placing the large series of na- 
tional pictures, which we are publishing in the Pictorial, in a neat 
gilt frame, our subscribers can furnish their rooms with an attrac- 
tive and highly ornamental set of pictures. 


Grovucester, Mass.—This thrifty and pleasant town will send 
three hundred fishing vessels to sea this spring. In case of a war 
with Europe, Gloucester would furnish for our navy two thousand 
first class seamen. 


Monvumentav.—Bracket the sculptor is engaged on a colossal 
statue in marble, to be placed over the remains of the late Hosza 
Bavov, now resting in Mount Auburn. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-++. Mr. Bright, the great English orator, lately complimented 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha at Tennyson’s expense. 

+++. The bridge over the Hudson River is to be 200 feet wide. 
No fast trotting allowed, however. 

+++. Col. Thompson lately sold « collection of fine landscapes 
by Gerry at remunerative prices. 

+++. Mile. Gabrielle De La Motte has an unprecedented suc- 
cess in teaching music to young ladies in classes. 

++». Thirty-six quadrillions, and some hundreds of thousands 
of millions of people have been born since the creation. 

+++» Edward Everett’s address on Washington has been bril- 
liantly successful wherever it has been delivered. 

+++. The Maryland lotteries have been suppressed by law. 
Lotteries used to be sanctioned by our own general court. 

+++» Flour has declined—but few people will decline flour at 
the present prices. Reduction is popular. 

+++. Many of the British soldiers in the Crimea received Inker- 
mann decorations who never saw Inkermann. 

+++» Two reporters of this city have lately been promoted each 
to the dignity of “A Gustus Pease.” , 

-+». A French paper informs us that the speaker of our national 
house of representatives is a “cullud pusson.”” 

+++. When Sydney Smith was advised to “walk on an empty 
stomach !” he inquired, “‘ whose stomach ¢” 

+++» Mr. Burton, a lieutenant in the Bombay service, succeeded 
in entering the tomb of Mahomet disguised as a Turk. 

+++. Adelaide Phillips, who supplies the place of Didiée in 
Opera, has been successful in Philadelphia. 

coos Mrs, m calls one branch of our legislature the 
* of Reprehensibles.”” Just like the old lady. 

-++. Mr. J. Taggart, of Roxbury, has invented a suspension 
railroad for street travel. 

-++. Hard soap applied te newly-pruned grape vines stops the 
bleeding, says the New England Farmer. 

+++» The steam frigate Merrimac performs admirably both 
under steam and canvass. She’s a beauty. 

+++. The Emperor Faustin L. is trying his runaway officers 
for high treason and cowardice. 

+++. A Paris editor was lately sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment for shouting “ Long live liberty,!” 

+++» Gen. Wm. H. Sumner has offered cenditionally a lot of 
land for the East Boston Library Association. 

+++ A New England spring with the “mahommedan,” 7 
degrees below “zebra,” is certainly an-ice spring. 


“HOPE ON—HOPE EVER.” 

There is no motto like this for one’s guidance through life. 
Storms, shadows and darkness may and must assail our pathway, 
but the star of hope is always beaming, if we only will but see it, 
“‘white asa white sail on a dusky sea.” Mr. Mark Tapley, in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, was always “jolly,” under the most afflictive 
circumstances. For a person determined to make the best of 
everything, there are a variety of proverbial encouragements 
which never come amiss. “ It’s a long lanc that has no turning ” 
—‘Fortune’s wheel is ever revolving ”—‘ bad luck this time, 
better next,” are golden legends for the poor and struggling. 

When the storm of the revolution first broke over France, the 
higher classes sunk at first in utter despair; but in a short time 
they “got used to it,” and used to play at “guillotine” in the 
Temple, in preparation for their final exit from the scaffold. Now 
if ladies and gentlemen can keep up their spirits under the cer- 
tainty of a speedy decapitation, certainly those afflicted with the 
minor miseries of human life may well imitate Mark Tapley, and 
resolve to be “jolly” under their various trials. 

There are some people who never will make an effort to raise 
their spirits. They seem born under a cloud ; their hemisphere is 
always in shadow; they are always in what is vulgarly called a 
“peck of trouble.” Remark to one of these croakers that the 
weather is very pleasant, he will tell you that we shall have to pay 
for it to-morrow. If a piece of good fortune befall him, he is sure 
it can’t last. It’s just his luck to have things turn over the mo- 
ment he begins to felicitate himself upon his happiness. These 
are the sort of people who never have gazelles to glad them with 
their dark black eyes, but when they come to know them and love 
them well, they are sure to die; who never have a piece of toast 
particularly good and wide, that falls not on the sanded floor 
and always on the buttered side. Their favorite strain is: 

“ All that’s fair must fade, 
The fairest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 

Other people meet with losses in gazelles and other live stock, 
without despairing of success in their little menageries ; but if one 
of these croakers loses a single gazelle he gives up the business in 
despair. For him, instead of there being “no such word as fail,” 
there seems to be no other word in the dictionary! Hope does 
not exist in his vocabulary. 


Messrs. Smitn’s MeELopEons.—We have for some time been 
intending to call atteniion to the admirable melodeons manufac- 
tured by Messrs. S. D. & H. W. Smith, 417 Washington Street. 
They have made a speciality of this manufacture, and turn out 
instruments remarkable for their richness and purity of tone, du- 
rability and finish. The extensive patronage and reputation they 
enjoy furnish the best commentary on their skill. The melodeon 
is an instrument of recent invention, and combining many of the 
peculiarities of the pianoforte and organ, with portability and 
cheapness, is now very extensively used—particularly by small 
churches whose means do not permit the purchase of more costly 
instruments of music. The Messrs. Smith send out no instru- 
ment that does not prove reliable and satisfactory. 


Mrs. Barrow.—Measrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case have taken 
an admirable full length photograph of this distinguished artiste, 
as she appeared in the character of “‘Minehaha,” at the Boston 
Theatre, which is to be used for modelling the figure-head of 
Donald McKay’s new ship, named after Longfellow’s heroine. 
The compliment is a deserved one. The manner in which Mrs. 
Barrow recites Hiawatha’s wooing throws a new light on the con- 
ception of the poet. 


> 
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Tue Price or a Watcn.—During the war of 1812, a sailor 
went into a watchmaker’s in Washington Street, and handing him 
a small lever watch, asked what it would cost to repair it. He 
was told the repairs would cost more than the original. ‘‘ Then, 
heave ahead, old fellow,” said the sailor. “I gave an English 
chap a knock over the figure-head for the ticker, and if you’ll fix 
it up ship-shape, I’ll give you a couple of knocks, and square the 
account !”” 


> 


Otrmr1a.—This play, adapted rather than translated from the 
French, by A. W. Thaxter, Jr., associate editor of the Evening 
Gazette, and first produced at the Boston Theatre on the occasion 
of Mrs. Barrow’s benefit, has proved a complete success. It is 
admirably written, and full of telling points. The production of 


_@ play like this is quite an event in Athenian circles. 


Tue Capito. at Wasninctron.—Our next number will con- 
tain one of our large size pictures, drawn in Mr. Billings’s best 
style, and representing the national capitol with all the additions 
and improvements complete, forming a splendid and valuable pic- 
ture, well worthy of preservation. 


> 


Conciusivs Evipence.—A young woman brought up before 
the Police Court for misdemeanor, was asked for some proof of 
her respectability. In her defence, she said she was acquainted with 
“all the lawyers,” and was instantly committed for six months. 


Curran’s Wit.—A gentleman met Curran, while an invalid, 
limping along the street. ‘“ Ah,” said he, “ you walk: slow.”— 
“Yes,” replied Curran, “ but I’m going fast.” 


Lore Parer.—A gentleman in this city drew a bill at so long 
a date, that it took his friend, the acceptor, six whole weeks to 
endorse it. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

On the first page of this present number will be found a fine 
view of Jefferron Avenue, one of the finest streets in the city of 
Detroit, as seen from the Campus Martius, drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Hill, with the daguerreotype-like fidelity for which his 
city sketches are remarkable. Jefferson Avenue is well paved, and 
has noble stone sidewalks, and the principal public buildings are 
located upon it. All who have visited Detroit recently will recog- 
nize the various familiar points in this picture. The hotel on 
which the flag is hoisted is the “‘ Mansion House,” which vies with 
the National in being considered as the most popular hotel in the 
city. On the left of the picture will be noticed a correct repre- 
sentation of the City Hall and Market. The name of the 
city is a French word signifying straight, and is descriptive of its 
locality on the west bank of Detroit River. There is a noble har- 
bor here, with sufficient depth of water to float the largest ships. 
The city is favorably located for commerce, while its position in 
the great channel of emigration enhances its importance. It has 
lake, river and canal communication with the principal countries 
of trade. A large number of steam and sailing vessels are con- 
stantly plying between Detroit and Buffalo. By means of the 
Great Western Railroad, it has been brought within one day’s 
travel of the Atlantic seaboard. There is a vast travel over the 
Michigan Central Railroad, which extends across Lake Michigan 
and connects with another road leading to Chicago. Several 
plank roads radiate from the city to the interior. The business ot 
the city is prodigious. The annual exports, coastwise, amount to 
above $4,000,000, and the imports to more than $15,000,000. 
There is a considerable trade with Canada, and the tonnage of the 
port is very large. Various lucrative branches of manufactures 
are carried on within the city. The plan of Detroit is somewhat 
peculiar. That portion contiguous to the river is laid out rectan- 
gularly, and extends back 1200 feet from the shore ; further be- 
yond, the space is divided into triangular sections by a number of 
avenues which converge to an open area called the Great Circus. 
The Woodward Avenue is a fine broad thoroughfare, which crosses 
Jefferson Avenue at right angles. Among the public buildings 
are the old State House, which embraces an extensive view, the 
Bank of Michigan, the Custom House and Marine Hospital. Pub- 
lic education is liberally provided for, and there are several chari- 
table institutions. The newspapers which hail from Detroit are 
well edited and handsomely printed. The whole city is lighted with 
gas, and the water which is obtained from the Detroit River is of 
the purest quality. It is a place of great interest, and a fine ex- 
ample of the rapid growth of American cities. 


Wortny or Rememsrance.—Let no stranger visit Boston 
without a call at the daguerreotype and photographic rooms of 
Masury, Silsbee & Case, No. 299 1-2 Washington Street. It is te 
this house that we are largely indebted for the “originals” of 
many fine likenesses which we give from time to time in these 
columns. 


+ > 


Gettine Hicu.—A western man iately took lodgings at the 
Astor, and was escorted at night by the waiter to the top of the 
building ; he turned to his guide, and said: “ Look here, stranger, 
if you intend to call me at six in the morning, you’d better do it 
now, as it will be about that time afore I can get down again.” 


M. D.—The eccentric Dr. Borax was applied to by a poor 
woman to prescribe for a slight wound. ‘ Put on a cataplasm !” 
said the doctor. ‘But, doctor dear, it’s for a child !’”’—“ O, then 
use a kittenplasm,” was the answer. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John P. Wild, to Miss Elizabeth A. Clay 
ton, of Farmington, Me.; by Kev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. George M. Clark to Miss 
Elizabeth Burns; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Horatio J. Richards to Miss Grace 
Johnson; by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. John 8. Powell to Miss Lucy W. Rowe.—At 
South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Moses Gile to Mies Julia 8. Austin. — 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. George W. Hobbs to Miss Helen 
M. Pratt, of South Weymouth.—At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Ware. Mr. 
Daniel L. Demmon, of Somerville. to Miss Susan F. J. Kimball.—At Lexing- 
ton, by Rev. Mr. Staples, Mr. Benjamin Locke to Miss Mary H. 8k«)ton.—At 
Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Ezra Harlow to Miss Katie Covington.— 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. James 8. Matthews, of Worcester, to 
Miss Ellen P. Sargent.—At South Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Michael 
L. Cushing to Miss Josephine Kimball. of South Scituate.—At New Bedford, 
by Rev. Mr. Eldredge, Mr. Jeremiah Humes, of Providence, to Miss Deborah 

napp.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Zadoc C. Patterson to Miss 
Sarah E. Brown.—At Fal) River, by Rey. Mr. Bronson. Mr. Thomas E. Brown 
to Miss Mary A. Potter.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Bruce, Mr. Clark J. Bul- 
lock to Miss Fanny ¥F. Hathaway. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. Nicholas Halloran, 89; Mr. Adam Collins, 23; Mr. James S. 
Pollard, 35; Miss Susan Childs; Mr. Benjamin Brown, 68; Miss Charlotte C. 
Eldredge, 8; Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 78; Widow Martha Damon, of Wayland, 
88; Widow Sarah Thaxter, 69; Widow Mary Ulman, 76; Miss Maria Augusta 
Granger; Mr. Seth H. Mason, 37; Ms. Ellen A. Tomlinson, 29; Mr. Michael 
Healy ,63; Mr. William T. Clark, printer, 32; Mrs. Lovice A., wife of Mr. Beriah 
Loomis, 84.— At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Newhall, 80.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Jane M. 
Thayer, 49.- At Waltham, Mrs. Adeline A. Heard, 21.—At Cambridgeport, 
Mr. C. D. Maynard, 64.—At Brookline, Mrs. Emily 8. Edmond, 28.—At Dor- 
chester, Widow Ann Bird, 85.—At Hingham, Mr. uel Beal, 47.—At Essex, 
Mr. Parker Burnham, 92.—At Salem, Miss Susan Babbidge, 75; Mies Eliza C: 
Bridges, 30.—At South Danvers, Mr. Gilbert W. Churchill, 20.—At Andover, 
Mrs. Fannie E.. wife of Mr. D. Hi. Atwood, and daughter of Dea. Jacob Das- 
comb, 27.—At Gloucester, Mr. Nathaniel Woodbury, 85.—At Westfield, Mr. 


New Haven, Mr. R 


signers of the Dec ion of Independence, 88. 


:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
TERMS 


us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


One copy of Battov’s Picroriat, and one Tus oF oun 
Union, when taken together by one person, one year. St. 
Published every SaturDar, 


M. M. BALLOU, Boston. 


} 
¢- 
+ 
Azariah Mosely, 90.—At Taunton, Mr. Granville Knapp, 89.—At Worcester i 
Miss Polly Kennedy, 87.— At New Bedford, Capt. Asa Dillingham, 79; Mr. 3 
James Thomas Howland, 23.—At Belchertown, Mr. Reuben White, 94.— At , 
r Sherman, son of Hon. Roger Sherman, one of the 
1 subscriber, one year... 98 00 
4 subscribers, 00 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MINERVA TO ——. 


BY FRANK FREEQUILL. 


Toil on—toil on—my favorite son— 
I would not have thee cease ; 

O stoop not thou till victories won 
Shall grant thee proud release. 

My egis round thy breast I've thrown, 
My olive twines thy brow; 

On to the goal —press thou, my son— 
T'll not forsake thee now. 

On to the goal—toil on—toil on — 
Mine are no vulgar shrines ; 

In halls of justice early won, 
My wreath thy brow entwines; 

But I bave dazzling glories bright, 
Now sparkling for thy brow, 

And magic dreams from realms cf light 
Would seize thee even now. 


Toil on, toil on—search out the pearls 
Lost on time’s heaving rea ; 

Pick up those withered flowers, and twine 
Anew that wreath for me. 

Fetch out thy hopes— fetch out thy faith— 
Lay them on life's best shrine ; 

Then on—dash on—not even death 
©an meet my gifts divine. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


“ Axp now for a story of the brave old feudal times!” said 
Marion, as we sat together one evening at twilight. 

“O, no—a fairy ,tale!”’ cried romance-loving Helen, whose 
thoughts and footsteps were sadly given to wander from the 
“beaten track.” “ Think how charming it would be, in this pro- 
saic life of ours, if, at every vivid hope or fancy, a brilliant. little 
being with gossamer wings should alight on the nearest twig or 
flower, and waving a tiny wand, exclaim, in most strictly approved 
fairy language, ‘ Young and beautiful maiden, thy wishes are all 
known to me; and soon, through my magic power, shall they be 
happily realized !’” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Fanny, “ Helen would not answer, ‘O, 
lovely and gracious fairy, reveal to me, if thou canst, how a cer- 
tain absent youth is now occupied, and whether he is still constant 
to her who will cherish his image forever !’”’ 

“QO, would that I did know—that I could only see him for one 
moment, and read his true thoughts !”” murmured the blushing girl. 

“ A dangerous wish, my dear Ellen,” said I. “I will tell you 
a legend that may lead you to retract such a desire, and rest con- 
tented without secking to know the future, shrouded perhaps in 
mercy from our gaze. I will introduce you at once to Lady 
Edith, the heroine, as sad and alone she sat in her turret chamber. 

“The Lady Edith was an orphan. She remembered not a 
mother’s kind caresses, and was but a child when her father took 
up arms under his king, Henry the Second, against France, and 
died bravely on the battle field. Her uncle, the Baron Hugh 
Lacy, assumed the guardianship of the young girl at her father’s 
death; but he had lived long alone and unwedded, and he cared 
not to be vexed, as he confessed, by a maiden’s follies and fancies. 
So the fair damsel inhabited a fine old castle, with only the retain- 
ers of her father’s time, and her own attendants. Among these 
was one loved by the Lady Edith, and with whom she shared her 
own advantages. Rose Beriram was as a sister rather than a 
handmaid to the lovely Edith. P 

“As years sped on, the wealth and beauty of the fair heiress 
attracted many suitors to the castle, but they rode away again, 
with only a cold refusal to keep them company, so that some fierce 
knights thought of storming the citadel, and bearing away the 
lady by force; but her modesty and innocent helplessness formed 
an all-sufiicient shicld for her safety and protection. 

“ At last came the hour when the Lady Edith was constrained, 
like all her sex, to bow to love’s power; and ina brave knight, 
Sir Hubert de Courcy, she recognized her heart’s lord. At the 
time of our story, the dovers had plighted their troth, and Sir 
Herbert, parting from his lady, set sail for Palestine, to follow the 
fortunes of bis master and king, Richard, Coeur de Lion. 

“In the presence of Sir Hubert de Courcy, the affection of Edith 
was shaded by a degree of reserve that characterized the damsels 
of those times. But beneath this calm exterior her heart throbbed 
with undying attachment ; and as months passed, and no tidings of 
the absent knight reached her from Palestine, her spirits sunk, and 
her eyes soon became dimmed with watching and weeping. 

“One day, after having finished her morning occupations, op- 
pressed by her sad forebodings, Lady Edith retired to a grotto 
shaded from the sun by fragrant screens of foliage, and cooled by 
the clear waters of a sparkling fountain. Here she had bid Sir 
Hubert a last adieu ; the scene recalled vividly all her regrets and 
disappointed hopes, and she exclaimed, aloud: 

“* How long a time has lingered on singe we parted, and no 
tidings have yet come tome! Perhaps atthis very moment, har- 
assed by long marches, or fainting under the ardor of the sun, he 
lies helpless and dying, without succor. While I am here, repos- 
ing in ease under the shade of our favorite retreat, to what perils 
may he not be exposed! But I dare not think—’ 

“And the Lady Edith, overcome by the torturings of her own 
imagination, wept bitterly for a few moments. But again giving 
expression te the sad visions that haunted her, she cried : 


«OQ, that I could behold him but for one moment !—read his 
heart and his thoughts !—learr from hour to hour how he was em- 
ployed, and if he were free from suffering and danger! Why has 
it not been given us to know all that interests the object of our 
love? This gift is due to my tenderness, my grief, and my tears !’ 

*‘ As she uttered these words, a slight noise at the side of the 
grotto alarmed her. Turning her eyes she beheld a little figure, 
bright and beaming as the creation of a dream, hardly a foot in 
height, but of symmetry so perfect as to form a miniature of love- 
liness. Her features were regular, and her smile full of sweetness. 
Golden locks floated over her shoulders, and a lily white robe fell 
to feet bare and fair as marble. Surprised at this sudden appari- 
tion, the maiden would have flown, but was restrained by an irre- 
sistible power. She glanced timidly at the little being before her, 
who advanced with grace, and said : 

“«* Tet not my presence alarm thee, fair Edith. Thy innocence 
and goodness of heart are pledges that thou canst have nothing to 
fear from me ; no evil power could injure a soul so pure and true 
as thine. By the queen of the fairies was I appointed at thy 
birth, to watch over and guard thy happiness; to avert any injury 
that my limited power might save thee from; but suffering and 
sorrow I cannot overcome—they must shadow at times the path 
of every earthly being! Thou art now afflicted,’ she continued, 
‘with thy first and greatest grief. I have read all thy regrets and 
desires; they are pure and natural. Thy lover, it is true, must 


| encounter many dangers, but it is in the path to glory. His career 


is brilliant, yet in the midst of the honor that surrounds him, he is 
saddened by thoughts of his separation from thee! May this 
knowledge relieve the inquietude of thy soul, and lead thee to 
subdue the regrets I have witnessed with sorrow !’ 

“‘Gratefully acknowledging the happiness the kind fairy had 
conferred, the maiden strove to seem satisfied; but her speaking 
eyes betrayed that her soul longed for more direct intelligence of 
her absent knight. This the fairy perceived, and answered ; 

“Thou hast spoken truthfully, fair Edith, but why repress the 
expression of thy deeper feelings. ‘These shall be gratified! In 
this mirror shalt thou read, whenever thou desirest, the situation 
and thoughts of Sir Hubert de Courcy during his absence! Take 
it, then, and twice during the day, with an interval of an hour 
between, shalt thou behold the image of thy loved one, and know 
that which occupies him at the moment thou art gazing.’ 

“Edith hastened to accept the proffered gift, and with tears of 
joy thanked the good being who had given her so much happiness. 
The fairy then resumed : 

“Thou wilt carefully cherish and guard my boon; mayst thou 
not find it a fatal error! But I leave thee to experience the hap- 
piness or misery the gift may impart. And if, at seme future 
time, thou shouldst wish to be ignorant of the knowledge it be- 
stows, return to this spot, dip the mirror in this fountain, and I 
shall be here to answer.’ At these words the fairy disappeared. 

“Gradually recovering from the surprise and delight this super- 
natural presence had caused, Edith returned to the castle, and 
hastened to summon Rose to her side, that together they might 
test the magic power of the fairy’s gift. Rose listened with won- 
der and incredulity to her mistress’s account of her mysterious 
visitor, and the precious treasure she had bestowed; but casting 
her eyes toward the mirror, on which Edith was already gazing in 
an ecstacy of delight, she beheld there the refutation of all her 
doubts. In all the glory of his knighthood and martial bearing, 
Sir Hubert de Courcy stood before them! A coat of linked mail, 
with plated gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, protected his noble 
form. The bars of his helmet were unclosed; and as he stood at 
the door of his tent, for it was the matin hour, the upraised eye 
and moving lips betrayed that he was at his morning orisons. 

“ At the conclusion of his prayer, the knight disappeared for a 
moment within his tent, and returned wearing a surcoat of cloth, 
which Edith had herself embroidered. This he wore, like all the 
warriors of the Holy Land, to exclude the burning rays of the sun 
from his burnished armor. She saw him then gaze reverently 
down upon his mantle, lift it to his lips, and she knew she was at 
that moment in his thoughts, when a mist spread over all the 
scene, and the mirror reflected only her own lovely face. 

“ An hour with its tedious moments must now pass*before the 
faithful glass could again be consulted. With Edith no other idea 
was present; and her heart was filled with wonder as she remem- 
bered the fairy’s fears and expectations that the gift might be 
returned to her. ‘How could she imagine,’ the maiden cried, ° 
‘that I would ever willingly relinquish such happiness! I shall 
live only for the joy it imparts, and every hour will be dark to me, 
when this bright surface reflects not his image!’ 


“ When the time again came for the vision of Sir Hubert to be | 


visible, the Lady Edith sat bending eagerly over the mirror, while 
her companion knelt by her side to share the happiness of her 
mistress. But what horror chills their veins as they gaze on the 
scene before them ! ; 

“On an elevated mound, surrounded by the warriors of the 
crusades from many different nations, a flag-staff is planted, from 
which waves a banner whereon is emblazoned the eagle of Austria. 
Low on the earth lies the English standard, as if just torn from its 
station, and its position usurped by the one now floating above. 
A kingly form, half clad, and hastily armed, rushes through the 
ranks, and seizing the standard, uproots it from the earth, hurls | 
the Austrian flag to the ground, and tramples upon it! A gigan- 
tic Hungarian warrior is seen to start hastily forward, to avenge 
the insult. He aims a blow at the daring monarch that would 
have been fatal, had not Sir Hubert de Courcy, who stood near, 
fearing for the unguarded state of his leader, rushed between them, 
and received the full force of the assault. For a moment he stands 
upright, then staggers a few stepa, and sinks seemingly lifeless to 
the earth! 


“ Edith could bear no more. She sank fainting into the arms 
of her attendant, who bewailed with loud exclamations the posses- 
sion of a gift which could bring so much misery by its sad revela- 
tions. When her lady recovered, it was only to revive the know- 
ledge that she must live through the hours of the night in all the 
fearful uncertainty that the vision had occasioned. Was her lover 
slain? Had she parted with him forever? Already did the maid- 
en begin to repent of the fatal curiosity that had brought such 
cruel satisfaction. 

“ With the first rays of the morning light the mirror was placed 
before the Lady Edith, while Rose tremblingly watched the result. 
But despair is now chased away by joy and gratitude! Rising 
slowly from his couch, although still pale and enfeebled, Sir Hu- 
bert appeared to the eyes of the damsels. His page seemed to 
have attired him with much care and attention, as if for a coming 
interview. His dark locks and curling beard were arranged with 
precision and elegance, and the arm that was wounded in the affray 
was suspended in a silken scarf of gorgeous eastern hues. 


“ Again all fades away before the entranced gaze of the maiden, 
who, sinking on her knees, poured out her soul in grateful thanks- 
giving and prayer. Thus passes the interval, the moments flying 
swiftly, until the surface of the mirror once more pictured forth 
the events then transpiring in a far distant land. * 

“ How magnificent the scene that now shone before the aston- 
ished beholders! A pavilion of purple silk, looped with cords 
and tassels of gold, occupied all the space. Oriental carpets cov- 
ered the floor, rich cushions of tapestry were disposed around, 
while the top of the pavilion was concealed by sky-blue silk, to 
resemble the firmament, and studded with a moon and stars of 
solid silver! Amid this gorgeous scene a fair woman of tran- 
scendent loveliness, but of such delicate and diminutive propor- 
tions as to seem hardly more than a child, reclined on a pile of 
velvet cushions. A profusion of light hair fell over her exquisitely 
shaped shoulders, and her deep blue eyes sparkled with the light 
of pleasure and expectation. A robe of sea-green silk enhanced 
the delicacy of her pure and roseate complexion ; rich jewels en- 
circled her waist, and sparkled on her arms, while a veil of gossa- 
mer texture, embroidered with silver, depended from her locks of 
gold, and fell around her like a glittering mist. 

“* What relation, however, could this fairy-like vision have to 
the fate of Sir Hubert de Courcy? Already the heart of the Lady 
Edith was torn by a pang of jealousy, when a curtain was drawn 
aside at the end of the tent, and she saw her lover enter! Slowly 
and languidly he approached the lovely being who was evidently 
expecting him, and knelt at her feet. With much emotion she 
extended a little hand, soft and delicate as a snow-flake, which the 
knight tenderly pressed to his lips! Then rising, she took from 
her own neck a sparkling cross, suspended to a chain of exquisite 
workmanship, and threw it over the shoulders of Sir Hubert de 
Courcy as he knelt before her! 

“ Overcome by jealousy and despair, Edith closed her eyes to 
shut out the detested sight, and acting on the resolution of the mo- 
ment, nerved by proudest pride and outraged affection, hurried 
with swift steps to the grotto. There, dipping the fatal mirror, 
which she held, in the waters of the fountain, the fairy once more 
appeared, and thus addressed her : 

“*And am I so soon summoned to take baek the gift, fair 
Edith, that thou so eagerly craved? I anticipated this retarn of 
it, but in how short a time has its revelations brought sorrow and 
disappointment! Poor maiden! I read in thy pallid cheeks and 
downcast eye all the grief and misery my cruel kindness has in- 
flicted. But despair not! Although at this dark moment all 
seems so sad and hopeless, believe me there are happier hours in 
the future.’ 

“ As the fairy disappeared after uttering these words, the Lady 
Edith slowly left the grotto, and returned to her turret chamber 
with asad and heavy heart. Although the fortitude and resolution 
that nerved her would not allow her to yield entirely to the dark 
presentiment that threatened her fate, yet hours of anguish would 
come that seemed almost unendarable. 

“Many months thus passed in alternate courage and despair, 
for Edith remembered the fairy’s hopeful words, and awaited with 
a trembling heart the events of the future. 

“One happy day there came a troubadour to the castle, bearing 
a missive from Palestine, in the well-known characters of Sir Hu- 
bert de Courcy! Therein, all the mystery was explained! So 
sudden a transition from the saddest doubts to certain happincss, 
was almost overwhelming ; but joy kills not, and Edith hailed with 
rapture the tidings that restored all her confidence in the honor 
and affection of her loyal knight 

“ The letter, which described all that had transpired in the ab- 
sence of Sir Hubert de Courcy, explained the cireumstance of the 
affray that the maidens had witnessed. The wound that had 
seemed to Edith so fatal in its consequences, was aimed against 
the life of Sir Hubert’s noble monarch, Richard, Coeur de Lion, who 
had impetuously rushed from his tent to quell an insurrection 
among his followers. 

“ Next followed a vivid description of the brilliant scene 
had caused such jealous fears. The bright and beautiful creature, 
who had summoned the knight to her presence, to express her 
gratitude for the the salvation of Richard’s life, was the lovely 
Berengaria, England’s queen, whose praises were sung by every 
troubadour throughout Christendom. 

“ Thus all was happily explained, and when Sir Hubert returned 
in due time from the Holy Land, high in the favor of his king, 
and wearing laurels of stainless honor, and the Lady Edith plight- 
ed to him her nuptial vows, she remembered, with humility, the 
forbidden knowledge she had dared to crave, and gratefully 
thanked the All-wise Being, who veils in mystery those events 
which we ean neither alter nor avert.” 


: THE MAGIC MIRROR 
BY ELLEN EUSTACE. 
> 
— 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
The Hudson River Railroad Company have discontinued all 
their trains on Sunday. —— Mayor Wood is carrying out his last 
Jamation. One of the second ward police had his pay sus- 
for three days, for permitting a highway robbery on his 
beat without effecting an arrest. ——A bed of cannel coal has 
been discovered near Salem, Iowa. —— It is estimated that the 
value of the metalliferous productions of England for the past year 
was nearly thirty-three millions sterling, namely :—Coals at pits, 
£23,000,000 ; iron ore, £3,000,000 ; copper ore, £1,800,000 ; lead 
ore, £1,500,000 ; tin ore, £700,000 ; silver ore, £200,000; zinc ore, 
£15,000; salts, earths, sulphur, building stones, etc., the sum of 
£3,000,000.—— Fat pork is employed on some of the Qhio rail- 
roads, for lubricating axles.—— The Scientific American says 
that a pencil which would give a clear, black stroke, and inscribe 
indelible characters upon paper so as to supply the place of pen 
and ink, would be a fortane for the inventor. It has no doubt 
such an invention will yet be made. —— The State of Maine owns 
about 2,000,000 acres of wild lands. —— Leavenworth City, in 
Kanzas, contains 307 buildings, of which 76 are business houses. 
One firm sold last year $60,000 worth of dry goods. —— An effort 
is being made to procure a grand organ to be placed in the Music 
Hall. —— A Wall Street banker lately gave $3500 as a donation 
to the Pease mission at the Five Points, New York. His wife on 
the same day gave $500. Advices from the Teneriffe Islands 
state that the winter there has been terrible A bed of fine 
porcelain clay has recently been found under a stratum of brick 
clay, on the land of the Rev. Mr. Gayley, near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, within a mile of tide water. The Ohio institution for the 
deaf and dumb has 148 pupils ander instraction. Anexchange 
says, that im 1797, the Delaware was ice bound for several miles 
below the city, and horses attached to sleighs were driven on the 
ice from Trenton, N. J., to Philadelphia. —— There are fourteen 
schools among the Seneca Indians, in New York. —— An old and 
much respected colored woman, familiarly known as Old Aunt 
Nannie, died January 30, near Powhatan Court House, Va. She 
died at the advanced age of 127 years; such a case of longevity is 
scarcely on record. She was much respected for piety by all who 
knew her; and was the mother of eighteen children, all of whom 
died at an old age. —— The citizens of Buffalo talk of tunnelling 
the Niagara River near their city. —— A correspondent of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Commercial, writing from Washington, 
March 4, says :— By this morning’s package of German newspa- 
pers, published im my birthplace, I find a positive statement that 
Robert Schuyler lives in the little town of Brugge, in the princi- 
pality of Rudolstadt, Germany.” —— A California sea-serpent 
has been seen by the crew of the schooner Mary Taylor, lately 
arrived at San Francisco, when off Point Beyes. —— A line of 
telegraph, with a sub-marine crossing at Cairo, will soon be estab- 
lished between Cairo and Hickman, Kentucky. This line will be 
a connecting link, securing northern and southern telegraphic 
communication. —— In 24 of the 41 counties of California, there 
are 70 flour mills, 251 saw mills, and 49 quartz mills. —~ The 
Wisconsin game law went into effect on the Ist of February—a 
fine of $5 for every quail and prairie chicken found on a man’s 
premises. —— A large French company is preparing to mine for 
copper near Lake Superior. —— The number of aliens arrived at 
New York this year to February 27, was 4238 ; since to March 5, 
273; to corresponding date in 1855, 14,458. —— Gold has been 
found in the copper ore of the Lake Superior mines. —— The 
chairman of the navy committee, in the senate, has recommended 
the establishment of a grade of admirals in our navy. But whom 
shall we make admirals of ?—— The foreign and domestic debt of 
the State of Alabama is about $5,000,000. —— The United States 
steamer Merrimac has fulfilled the expectations of her builders, 
and the Charlestown Navy Yard may glory in the fact. —— There 
were in the courts of special sessions, in New York State, in 1855, 
6774 convictions. —— Mr. O. W. Clafflin, of Hopkinton, slaugh- 
tered lately a hog raised and fattened by him, which was twenty 
months old, and weighed 707 pounds. —— The late Samuel Rog- 
ers’s recipe for long life was “Temperance, the bath and flesh 
brash, and don’t fret.” —— Ohio marriages are now called “lim- 
ited partnerships,” in consequence of the pliancy of the Buckeye 
divorce bill. 


+ 


A coop Hint.—We Americans, who are addicted to over- 
feeding and over-dosing, ought always to bear in mind an anec- 
dote current among the Orientals. It is said that a king of Per- 
sia sent toa tribe of Bedouins one Mustapha, a very celebrated 
physician, who inquired, on his arrival amongst them, how they 
lived. “ We never eat till we are hungry, and then not to reple- 
tion,” was the answer. “I may retire then,” said the doctor, “I 
see I have no business here.” ” 


A wew Marertat.—Artificial sand-stone is the 
name of a new and very valuable building material, now rapidly 
taking the place of the brick, stone and wood heretofore in use, in 
several of the Western eStates. Its cheapness, durability and 
beauty are its chief recommendation. We learn that measures are 
being taken to introduce it into New England. 


> 


Harvarp Cortece Linrary.—Mr. J. L. Sibley, formerly 
Dr. Har.'s’s assistant, has received the appointment of librarian, 
in connexion with Mr. Ezra Abbott, now Dr. Folsom’s assistant 
at the Atheneum. 


AsytuM.—The ministers in and around New York 


have shown their confidence in this excellent en 
terprise, by sub- 
seribing ten dollars each in its aid. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

The with the coal burning engine on the Easton 
Railroad has been successful. 

The loss to Philadelphia by the suspension of navigation by ice 
is estimated at millions of ‘oliars. 

Major Ben: Perley Puore has been ore by Gov. Gardner | 
a member of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. | 

A Rassian agent has contracted with a manafactarer in Wor- | 
cester, Massachusetts, for several thousand rifles. 

All the telegraph cables crossing the Mississippi River, have 
been carried away by the breaking up of the ice. 

The distance between New York and Halifax, as laid down for | 


steamships, is 670 miles. The distance by sea between Boston 
and Halifax is about 530 miles. 


The New Haven Journal records the death of Roger Sherman, 
in his 88th year, son of Hon. Roger Sherman, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Indian troubles in Oregon and Washington Territories 
continue, and there is a prospect that they will not be quelled, 
until a regular army is sent among them. 

It is mentioned as a singular fact that ship timber is being sent 
from New York to the eastward to build vessels, many of which 
will be hereafter owned and employed in that city. 

The number of American seamen in 1855 was 9686, of whom 
9386 were native born and 300 naturalized. Of this number, Mas- 
sachusetts furnished 4501, Maine 1303, and New York 885. 


The annual fortification bill, pending in the United States Sen- 
ate, provides appropriations of $10,000 for Fort Winthrop, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Boston harbor ; and $20,000 for Fort Warren. 


It is reported that George W. Matsell, the New York chief of 

lice, intends to resign, and open a hotel for summer resort at 

jlizabethport, in partnership with two “stars” belonging to his 
staff. 


There are thirty-two steamships now plying between this coun- 
try and Europe. Only eighteen years ago the London Times 
thought the idea of attempting to navigate the Atlantic by steam 
absurd. 

The Taunton Gazette says that a wild duck, weighing two and 
a half pounds, dashed himself through the thick glass of the Sandy 
Point Light, on Prudence Island, lately, and furnished the keeper 
with a fine Sunday dinner. 

The citizens of Watertown, New York, are making an effort to 
raise funds to put up suitable buildings for the accommodation of 
the exhibitors and visitors at the State Fair, which is to take place 
in that town in October next. 

It is stated that within three months some twenty persons have 
lost their lives in San Francisco, by falling through holes in the 
street planking. Three passengers of the steamer Sonora, who 
landed in the night, were lost in this way. 


Drunkenness, so common in cold countries, is a rare vice with 
the Greeks; they are great drinkers, but water-drinkers. They 
would have scruples about passing by a fountain without drinking 
at it, but if they enter a tavern, it is to chat. 

Miss Heron, at Cincinnati, was attacked by an insane actor as 
she was leaving her dressing-room for the stage, a few nights since, 
and came near being killed. She was rescued, and the actor, who 
had become insane through spirit-rappings, arrested. 

Our present version of Holy Writ is materially the same as that 
of King James’s translators, with the exception of natural changes 
in orthography and the correction of typographical errors. Since 
1611, several revisions have been made for the latter purpose. 


Dr. Jackson ascertained the altitude of Mount Kataden to be 
5300 feet, or a little more than one mile perpendicular elevation 
above the level of the sea. It is the highest point in the State of 
Maine, and the most abrupt granite mountain in New England. 

It is stated in Hunt’s Magazine, on the authority of E. G. Wat- 
kins, that “of one hundred and eleven millions of travellers, in 
1854, on English railways, only twelve were killed by accidents 
beyond their control. These millions travelled fifteen miles each.’ 

The Baton Rouge Advocate is informed by sugar-planters from 
different portions of the State, that the growing crop of cane has 
suffered material injury from the unusual severity of the winter, 
and there is every reason to apprehend another short crop of sugar. 


Paris has but one church to about 2400 inhabitants. Brooklyn, 
L. I., has a church to every 1000. Therefore, ought not the 
Brooklyn people to be 2.40 times as good as the Parisians ?—and 
therefore, judging them by their chances, are they not worse? 
* A question to be asked.” 

At a recent trial in Paris, between a steel-pen dealer of that 
city and Messrs. Hinks & Wells, the manufacturers, of Birming- 
ham, it was stated that in the whole world there are but fourteen 
manufactories of steel pens ; and that nine of them are at Birming- 
ham, four at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and one at Paris. 


The New Jersey Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
numbers 160 clergymen with families, who, as reported at the last 
session, received an annaal salary of $391; and 28 single clergy- 
men, who received an average of $167. ‘This, of course, is inde- 
pendent of house rent and perquisites of all kinds. 

A Methodist Episcopal church—the first erected in the Sand- 
wich Islands—was recently dedicated in Honolulu. The land 
was given by Mr. J. T. Waterhouse, and there is but a small debt 
now remaining on the building. The Methodists, though some- 
what lave on the ground, are making already very rapid progress. 

The following is an advertisement which appeared in a Paris 
journal :—“ The parents of a young lady aged twenty, handsome, 
well educated, and possessing an income of four thousand three 
hundred francs per annum, but affected with St. Vitus dance, offer 
to unite her toa doctor, from forty to forty-five years old, who 
will pay her incessant attention.” 

Two civil engineers, of the name of Turner, of London and 
Dublio, have issued a preliminary prospectus of a submarine rail- 
way between England and France, from Dover to Cape Griznez. 
They state that are in making models and plans, 
which will develop their views, and explain the details for the per- 
formance of this important work. 

Capt. Bell, the wrecker, is constructing a novel apparatus, in 
New York, for raising ships. It consists of two large timber 
tanks, shaped like a boot-jack, to receive the ends of a sunken ves- 
sel between them. They will be first sunk by filling with water, 
and attached to the vessel to be raised, after which water will 
be exhausted, thus securing a lifting power. 

A correspondent of the Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer says that a 
Mrs. Hurlburt, living with her son near the base of Canaan Moun- 
tain, found a wild cat in her barn, lately. He was making free 
with the chickens; she called a neighbor, who came and shot the 


animal, and Mrs. FI. received the bounty of $5, provided by law 
to encourage the destruction of such animals. 


Foreign Items. 


There has been a military riot at Sunderland, England, and sev- 
eral of the soldiers were badly beaten by the citizens. 

The New Prussian Gazette announces from St. Peters , that 
after peace has been proclaimed, the Czar will proceed to Moscow 
to be crowned. 

The Emperor of the French intends to entertain the i 
tiaries to the Congress with a grand review im the Champ de Mars 
of from 100,000 to 140,000 troops. 

A letter from Hamburg says that the three bureaux used in re- 
eruiting for the English foreign legion have been closed, and that 
thirty-nine persons who had | ote engaged have been expelled as 
foreigners. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that the re-establishment of 
the episcopal sees, which had been mised to the pope by the 
Czar Nicholas, has not yet received the sanction of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Pius 1X. has to the Queen of Spain a prayer-book, 
said to have belonged to St. Catherine of Sienna, in return for 
the presents by her Catholic Majesty—the “ Prodigal Son” and 
the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” of Murillo. 

The Imperial Court of Paris has affirmed the judgment of 
the civil tribunal of the Seine, deciding that Mrs. Ridyway, an 
American lady, is entitled as heiress to one-third of the estate of 
the late Duchess de Plaisance. Mrs. Ridgway’s share will amount 
to about $230,000. 

The master of the Rolls is said to have actually appointed a 
female clerk in the state-paper oflice! It is rather remarkable, 
that while rules are established excluding male clerks above a cer- 
tain age from entering the public service, the new clerk is a mur- 
ried lady with four children. 


+ 


Sands of Gold. 


.+++ dustice may be defined as that virtue which impels us to 
give every person what is his due.—Goldsmith. 

.-.. A public office is a guest which receives the best usage 
from them who never invited it.— Thomas Fuller. 

.... No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set 
him above the want of hourly assistance.—Ur. Johnson. 

+++. True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as 
those imposed upon us by law.— Goldsmith. 

.+.. A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he knows 
the value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away in unneces- 
sary pain.—Dr. Johnson. 

...++ Scoff not at the natural defects of any, which are not in 
their power to amend. OQ, ’tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his 
own crutches.— Thomas Fuller. 

.+-. Our infinite obligations to God do not fill our hearts half 
as much as a petty uneasiness of our own; nor Hibs infinite per- 
fections as much as our smallest wants.—/aunnah More. 


.-.. Tospend too much time in studies, is sloth; to use them 
too much for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules, is the humor of scholars.—/sacon. 

.-.. Affectation is the seeming of constraint and of falsehood ; 
fidelity is only a respect for our engagements ; infidelity a degra- 
dation ; perfidy, an open and criminal infidelity. — Vaurenargues. 

.... Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider.— Bacon. 

. Constancy is a reasonable firmness in our sentiments ; 
stubbornness, an unreasonable firmness ; modesty, a consciousness 
of the deformity of vice, and of the contempt which follows it.— 
Vauvenargues. 


Joker's Budget. 


The sieve through which the man strained every nerve is for 
sale at less than first cost. 


Law is like prussic acid—a dangerous remedy, and the smallest 
dose is generally sufticient. 

“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” as the maid said to 
her lover, when his face was buried in beard and whiskers. 

A prodigy reading in the paper that Mdlle. Didee had “a voice 
ot two registers,” expressed his opinion that she ought to sing with 
great warmth. 


It has been discovered that the respectable and world-renowned 
monarch, Old King Cole, was a descendant of Anthracite, and 
that his jolly old soul was nothing but shoe leather. 


An Irish witness was recently asked what he knew of the pris- 
oner’s character for truth and veracity. ‘‘ Why, troth, since iver 
I’ve known her, she’s kept the house clane and dacent.” 

Rev. E. H. Chapin is a wit as well as a divine and a lecturer. 
On being asked what his object was in lecturing so extensively, 
he replied that he lectured for F-A-M-E, which is the short for 
fifty and my expenses. 

“ Any game hereabouts*?” said a newly arrived to a Texan. 
“Guess so,” said the Lone Star, “and plenty of ’em—we have 
blaff, poker, euchre, all-fours and monte, and jist as many otheis 
as you'll like to play.” 

Mrs. Rogers was very indignant on hearing that the Russians 
had taken flight—at the same time she observed that it must have 
been an outlandish sort of place at best, for she couldn't find it 
anywhere on the map. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. _ 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore 4 MILLION, 
end a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of ras MamMoTH 
6128, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of PictoniaL.” 


‘ “ 

Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive 
seventeent tis. 


gratis. 
One copy off Tas oF ovr Union, and one 


copy of Pict 


$4 perannum. Published Sarurpay, b: M. M. BALLOU 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Rosten Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JAPANESE SKETCHES. 
We present on this page the portraits of a Japanese lady and 
tleman, and a view of Nagasaki and Bay, Japan. They are 
m authentic sources, and will be followed, at no long interval 
by a series of sketches from the pencil of an officer of t United 
States Expedition, illustrating the domestic life and manners of 
the strange people with whom we are beginning to hold commer- 
cial intercourse. Previous to this expedition, our knowledge of 
the J was'derived chiefiy from the Dutch, who, at the pe- 
riod of their greatest commercial prosperity, succeedéd in carrying 
their flag into some of the ports of the empire, and have since re- 
tained their footing in spite ot the peculiar jealousy of the Japan- 
ese government. the Dutch have been able to accompli 


A JAPANESE GENTLEMAN. 


Yankee ingenuity and perseverance can certainly command ; and 
though the Japanese government have endeavored to evade the 
provisions of Perry’s treaty, still we have no doubt that all, and 
more than all the advantages expected from that treaty will be 
secured. The first of our engravings shows a Japanese gentleman 
of high rank, very plainly dressed, with his head shaved in the 
orthodox manner. It is the custom of the country to shave the 
beard and top of the head; and they omit this only in misfortune 
—as when, for instance, a member of their family dies, when they 
are sick or imprisoned. The second engraving del.neates a noble 
Japanese lady, probably a belle of the empire. The features, 
while having the same angular insertion of the eyes, characteristic 
also of the Chinese, are not unpleasing. Little peculiarity of cos- 
tame is observable in this case, unless perhaps in the head gear ; 


and the cumbrous ornament inserted in the hair is by no means so 
ridiculous, even to our eyes,as..the head-dresses of the French 
ladies of the last century. Our third engraving presents us a view 
of Nagasaki, with its noble bay. This is the principal commercial 
city of Japan, and is situated in the southwest side of the island of 
Kioo-Sioo, containing about 70,000 inhabitants, including 6000 
priests. The houses, which we observe on the left, are built of 
clay and wood, coated with cement, have verandahs and Venetian 
blinds, with oiled paper in the sashes instead of glass, and present 
a very neat appearance. They are uniformly one story in height. 
The chief edifices are, the palace of the governor, the residences of 
the grandees, the Dutch and Chinese factories, the arsenal, several 
theatres, and upwards of sixty temples enclosed by gardens. 
There are also numerous tea-houses, which form a pleasant resort 
for the population. The little island of Dezima, appropriated to 
the Dutch, shown in front, is strongly fortified, and commands the 
harbor, which is about seven miles long and twelve broad. Prior 
to the late treaty concluded by our government, this was the only 
sa of Japan open to foreign traders. The Dutch imports into 
agasaki, censisting chiefly of sugar, Netherland broadcloths and 
cotton goods, sandal weed, Buffalo hides, ivory, cloves, tin, Ben- 
piece goods and other manufactured wares, amounted to about 
150,000 annually ; and for these they receive in return, camphor, 
drugs, toys, silks, etc., to the amount of about $200,000. Siebold, 
a learned German connected with the Dutch factory at Dezima, in 
his famous work on Japan and the Japanese, is enthusiastic in his 
description of the port of Nagasaki, and we condense a portion of 
his account of it. The foreground is adorned with hills tinted 
with the freshest verdure, while far, far away in the distance rise 
the irregular peaks of the deep blue mountains. The dark shadows 
of projecting rocks break here and there on the serene mirror of 
the sea, and the steep walls of rock which fortify the surrounding 
shores, flash with many hues in the rays of the rising sun. The 
mountains are covered with a luxurious vegetation, which varies 
according to the elevation ; and the groups of dwellings of glitter- 
ing whiteness, amid which we discern numerous temples rising 
amid groups of cedars, and the innumerable buildings, which give 
a life to the bay and strand, form a glorious spectacle. We were 
astonished to learn that the fair white houses, which we had sup- 
to be the dwellings of rich individuals, were really nothi 

ut storehouses coated with shell lime to render them fire-proof. 
Innumerable vessels and fishing barks give the bay a lively aspect. 
The bay becomes more animated as we approach the town, and 
offers the most delightful variety of objects. How inviting are the 
shores and their cheerful dwellings! What fruitful hills !—what 
majestic temple-groves! How picturesque those green mountain- 
tops, with their volcanic formation! How luxuriantly do those 
evergreen oaks and laurels clothe the declivity! What activity— 
what industry does nature thus turned, as it were, by the hand ot 
man, proclaim !—as witness those precipitous walls of rock, at 
whose feet cornfields and cabbage-gardens are won in terraces 
from the steep; witness the coast, where Cyclopean bulwarks set 
bounds to the arbitrary caprice of a hostile element. Already we 
behold the houses of Dezima; we can even distinguish their green 
windows. When the Japanese government first began to enter- 
tain jealousy and dislike of foreigners, the first measure taken, at 
the instigation of those ar was so to situate them that they 
could be conveniently watched. For this purpose, the Europeans 
and their commerce were restricted to the two ports of Nagasaki 
and Firato, at which last place the Dutch factory was then estab- 
lished. The next step was to confine the Portuguese more closely 


still; with this view was their abode projected, and the island of — 
Dez; 


directed to be built from the bottom of the sea. The 


CITY AND BAY OF NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 


emperor’s pleasure being asked as to the form of the future island, 
he unfolded the ever actively employed fan; and accordingly in 
the shape of a fan, without the sticks upon which the fan is mount- 
ed, was the island constructed. When the Portuguese were finally 
expelled, the Dutch were transferred from Firato to théir prison- 
house. Dezima is about 600 feet in length by 240 across, and is 
situated a few yards distant from the shore, close upon which 
stands the town of Nagasaki. The island and town are connected 
by a stone bridge, but a high wall prevents the dwellers in either 
from seeing those in the other. The view of the bay, teeming 
with life and bustle, seéms indeed to be open to the inmates of the 
factory, secluded as they are; but the view is a distant one only, 
no Japanese boat being permitted to approach the island within a 


A JAPANESE LADY. 


| certain prescribed distance marked by a stockade. The dwellings 
_ in Dezima are not given to the residents by government, nor even 
| the use of the ground whereon to erect them. The houses appear 

to have been built by Nagasaki citizens upon speculation, and the 

Dutch pay for them an exorbitant rent fixed by authority; they 
| are, however, permitted to fit them up in their own taste, and either 

to procure furniture in the European style from Java, or to have 
_ it made under their direction by Japanese mechanics. Almost 
every house in Nagasaki has its garden; the height of the street 
front, and even the number of the windows, are determined by 
sumptuary laws. The gardens, however diminutive, are laid out 
| with rocks, waterfalls and trees, and each contains a chapel or 
oratory. After passing the town, the scenery beyond is described 
| as being of the most romantic and picturesque character. 
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